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THE CONFERENCE | AT CONSTAN- and slave are shitibiaine uncertain. While 
TINOPLE. throughout the Empire justice is sold to the 
THE Committee of the British and Fo- highest bidder, civil offices are awarded to 
reign Anti-Slavery Society.do not fail to please a favourite servant or to humour 
realise the critical character of events in the new “ wife’’ in the harem, and are even 
reference to the cause which they haveso then held only during pleasure. The taxa- 
deeply at heart. While the attention of tion is excessive, and so grinding on the 
statesmen has been directed to the so-called poor as to extinguish all elements of self- 
‘Eastern Question;” while the heart of respect and of regard for virtue. In one 
Christian Europe has been roused into word, might and license rule in Turkey. 
bitter indignation and to generoussympathy This terrible result is mainly due to the 
towards the helpless victims of Turkish violation of the divine institution of the 
brutality, the Committee have felt it to be family, and of the denial of the birthrights 
their special duty to press upon the Great | of men. 
Powers the need of recognising in slavery As to the influence of slavery on all classes 
and the slave-trade of the Ottoman Em- of society in Turkey, we may quote the 
pire one of the chief causes of the demo- | witness of a distinguished diplomatist, who 
ralisation of that Empire. is allowed on all hands to be better ac- 
The idea of the “‘ family ” as the essential | quainted, by personal observation and long 
factor of national life is one foreign to the | residence, with the state of society in Tur- 
Turk. Women are merely instruments of | key than any other man living. Lord 
lust and luxury, and are bought and got | Stratford de Redcliffe, in a dispatch to the 
rid of at pleasure in diverse ways. It is | Foreign Office, wrote :— 
true the ‘‘ wife” or ‘* concubine” may be ‘“There are persons who distinguish be- 
very kindly treated, and the slave may tween slavery in the East and slavery in 
occasionally have found a good owner; but | the West. The distinction is not wholly 
the position and future of wife, concubine, | unfounded. Unlike the negro in America, 
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the slave in Turkey is rather a domestic 
servant than a field drudge or beast of 
burden. He is not ostensibly ill-treated. 
If a male, he rises occasionally to posts of 
profit and honour; if a female, ease, and 
even luxury, may be her portion in the 
harem of some court favourite or opulent 
functionary. The degradation nevertheless 
remains ; and the privation of liberty, not for- 
feited by crime, is itself an intolerable evil. But 
the injury does not stop there. The slave can 
hold no property ; he is a property himself; 
and, worse than all, he is but too often an 
instrument of vice, and sometimes even of 
crime. 
a Christian, his children are born to slavery, 
as if to reconcile those who never can be 
parents to the mutilation which deprived 
them of that hope. Jn one respect there is 
no difference between negro and Circassian 
slavery. Black or white, wherever slavery 
exists, the whole society suffers. A curse is 
on the trade. Dealer and owner are alike 
affected by the taint. They treat their felow- 
creatures like brutes, and are brutalised in 
return,” 

Besides all this, the Ottoman Empire 
furnishes the greatest demand for African 
slaves, and Africa is being pillaged and de- 
solated by fire and sword and expatriation to 
supply this infamous demand. To talk about 
slavery in Turkey, or in Egypt, or Morocco, 
or Zanzibar, as if it were a mere domestic 
question with which other nations had no 
right to interfere, is a gross delusion, and a 
cruel mockery of unspeakable suffering and 
woe. 

Events in the East are gathering intoa 
great crisis, A Conference of the six Great 
Powers who signed the Treaty of Paris in 
1856 is now being held at Constantinople. 
The Committee of this Society resolved to 
present a suitable address to the Sovereigns 
represented, and these have been forwarded 
to their desired destinations. The following 
is a copy of the address to the Emperor of 
Russia :- - ) 


To His ImpertaAL Masusty, ALEXANDER 
THE SECOND, EMPEROR OF ALL THE 
RvssIAs, 

May it please your Imperial Majesty, 

In view of the approaching Conference of 
the Great Powers of Europe, constituted for 
the purpose of securing the removal of such 
elements in the internal administration of 
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the Ottoman Empire as are repugnant to the 
claims of humanity, and inimical to the 
welfare—political and commercial—of other 
nations, the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society venture to 
submit to your Imperial Majesty the follow- 
ing considerations :— 

That this Congress affords an appropriate 
occasion, such as has not been presented 
since the Congress of Vienna in 1815, for 
carrying into full and complete effect the 
consensus then arrived at on the subject of 
the slave-trade and slavery. 

That, since the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, and the Conference at Verona in 1822, 
the position of the Great Powers of Europe, 
in their relations to the slave-trade and 
slavery, have become immensely changed. 
At that period almost every Power, England 
herself included, were slave-holding or 
slave-trading nations. Since then, with the 
single exception of Spain, in Cuba (still the 
scandal of civilization and of Christendom), 
not only the slave-trade but slavery has 
been abolished. England, France, Holland, 
Portugal, Denmark, and the United States, 
and, moreover, Russia, by the liberation of 
twenty-three millions of her vast population 
from the bondage of serfdom, now stand in 
& moral attitude which entitles all these 
Powers to urge and to enforce the claims of 
humanity and the common rights of man- 
kind where'these have yet to be recognised. 

That the devastation of Africa and the 
murder of its people, variously estimated at 
from 400,000 to 500,000 every year, are per- 
petrated by the subjects, real or nominal, of 
the Ottoman Porte. 

That, while thus outraging the “law of, 
nature and of nations,” they are excluding 
Europe and America from that immense 
commerce, which would otherwise be open 
to them, with regions of the earth unsur- 
passed in productiveness. In a word, the 
interests of civilised nations demand and 
justify a collective interposition for the ex- 
tinction of slavery. 

That slavery has largely conduced to the 
corruption and degradation of Turkey, and 
until it is abolished, political or social re- 
forms are likely to be attempted in vain. 

That the maintenance of slavery is the 
cause of the slave-trade in the Turkish 
Empire, and its extinction impossible as 
long as slavery is permitted to exist. 

That the Resolutions of the Congress of 
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Vienna in 1815, and of the Conference at | 


Verona in 1822 (copies of which we venture 
to enclose), afford unmistakable evidence, 
that the Governments represented by the 
eminent statesmen whose signatures are 
appended to them, were then strongly im- 
pressed with the duty of using every effort 
for the suppression of what they justly 
styled ‘‘a scourge which has too long deso- 
lated Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted 
Humanity.” 
That if such were the views of policy and 
of duty which animated the Great Powers 
of Europe when such views were in strong 
‘antagonism to vast and powerful commercial 
interests then existing among their subjects, 
it is not too much to believe that the present 
Conference will be inspired by the, same 
spirit; for it will signally fail to discharge 
its high responsibilities, or to fulfil the just 
expectations of Europe, if now, at a time 
when these adverse interests no longer exist, 
they neglect to ensure the entire extinction 
of slavery. 
On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
We are, 
With much respect, 
JOSEPH COOPER, Hon. 
EDMUND STURGE, Secs. 
Aaron Buzacott, Secretary. 


A similar address has been sent to the 
Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the King of Italy, the President of the 
French Republic, and has been received by 
the British Government, although the Ear] 
of Derby declined to receive a Deputation 


on the subject in the following courteous | 
| 24th, 1876) on 


terms :— 
** December 4th, 1876. 


**Srr,—I am desired by Lord Derby to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 28th ultimo, requesting his Lordship to 
receive a Deputation to present a memorial 
on the subject of Slavery in Turkey. Lord 
Derby desires me to say, in reply, that the 
memorial shall receive full consideration at 
his hands, and that he will givehisattention to 
any representations which the Anti-Slavery 
Society may address to him in writing in 
support of their views. His time, however, 
18 at present very much occupied, and he 
fears that it will be impossible for him to 
se ona to receive a Deputation on the sub- 
jec 

“Tam, Sir, 
‘Your obedient Servant, 
‘“*'l’. H. SANDERSON. 


“ A. Buzacott, Esq.” 
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We ask the serious attention of our 
readers to the following indictment against 
slavery and the slave-trade in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE 


IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
I.—TURKEY. 


Ir is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
influence of slavery on the social and poli- 
tical life of the subjects of the Ottoman 
Empire, and the Conference now being held 
at Constantinople will ‘“‘signally fail to 
discharge its high responsibilities if they 
neglect to secure the entire extinction of 
slavery.”. 

The Great Powers at the Congress of 
Vienna pronounced very decidedly against 
slavery and the slave-trade ‘‘ when such 
views were in strong antagonism to vast and 
powerful commercial interests then existing 
among their subjects. Surely itis not too 
much to believe that the present Conference 
will be inspired by the same spirit, espe- 
cially when these two causes have so much 
to do with the present condition of the 
Ottoman Empire.” 

We propose constructing our indictment 
against that Empire by extracting the evi- 
dence contained in the Special Consular 
Reports sent in, in answer to the inquiries 
of the English Foreign Office. The reports 
are to be found in the Appendix to the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Fugitive 
Slaves. 


TURKEY. 
Sir Henry Elliot reports (under date March 


The Status of Slaves. 

“Their status, although depending at 
least as much upon custom as upon absolute 
law, is perhaps as favourable as it is suscep- 
tible of being made, the slavery being 
purely domestic, and no prejudice being felt 
against them on account of their condition 
or their colour. 

‘* The white Circassian slaves are regarded 
as being in a different social position from 
the negroes, though I am not aware of any 
distinction in their legal rights. 

‘They usually, while young, receive suf- 
ficient education to qualify them to become 
inmates of the larger harems, either as 
wives, concubines, or superior domestic ser- 
vants, and many are adopted into families 


_ where there may be no children, 
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‘The Sultan’s wives, as they are called, 
though not strictly entitled to that name, 
are invariably selected from this class, which 
also furnishes wives to many of the highest 
dignitaries of the Empire. 

“The position of the concubines is not 
one of degradation, as with us, and is in- 
deed incorrectly designated by that term, 
for their children are legitimate and born 
free, inheriting on equal terms with the chil- 
dren of acknowledged wives. 

“Tt is the almost invariable custom to 
give them their freedom before a child is 
born; but till this is done they are liable to 
be sold by their master. 


‘No measures are in progress for their | 


emancipation, but the feeling is gradually 
becoming general that the employment of 
free persons is more desirable, and the num- 
ber of slaves is daily diminishing, although 
by no means so rapidly as it ought if the 
law for the suppression of the traffic were 
fairly enforced. 

“This it will never be as long as any 
demand for slaves remains, for there is 
nothing in the institution itself which is 
repugnant to the public feeling of the 
country. 


** As long as the slave-trader is regarded 
as a man acting illegally, but not as guilty 
of an act reprehensible in its own nature, 
he will find the means of carrying on the 
traffic. 

‘* With the custom of emancipating slaves 
after a certain duration of service, and the 
recognition as free of all children born of 
parents of whom either is free, slavery 
would be nearly extinct in a comparatively 
short period of years, if the prohibition of 
the traffic were to be rigidly enforced; but 
of this I confess I see little prospect, and I 
do not even believe it to be within the 
power of the Government effectually to put 
a stop to it. 

*‘The passage of slaves intended for sale 
through Malta, where certainly no disposi- 
tion exists to connive at the trade, shows 
the difficulty of defeating the contrivances 
of the dealers.” 

Our readers will observe the skill and tact 
with which Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople describes the social condi- 
tion and life of the Ottoman Empire. It is 
not easy to gather from this statement that 











the Sultan has no legal wife, that all his. 
wives and concubines are literally slaves, 
and are at the mercy of the whim and 
caprice of the Sultan. The same may be 
said of the harems of all the official class in 
Turkey, and this vast system of iniquity 
necessarily involves the degradation of 
women, the torture of youths, and the mas- 
sacres and desolation of Central Africa. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the slaves of 
Turkey are only Circassians; they come 
from many nations. It is significant that 
Sir Henry Elliot gives no report on the 
slave-trade in Constantinople, and the cities 
of Turkey, and on the Red Sea, where it is, 





as Mr. Vice-Consul Wylde will presently 





| where there is a good market for them. A 








inform us, exceedingly active. It is idle to 
talk of slavery as a domestic question, when 
villages and great districts of other lands 
are desolated to meet the demand. 


II.—THE SLAVE-TRADE IN THE RED SEA, 
TURKEY. 
Mr. Vice-Consul WyLpE, under date 


March 26th, 1876, says :— 
‘ Jeddah. 


‘*T find that at the former place” (Yembo) 
‘* there are a good many imported in buglas 
from the usual depot, the African coast. 
These slaves find their way up to Medina, 





small portion of the number, however, is 
consumed by the Bedouins, who use them 
to work in their date-gardens. 

‘There is no secret made of the traflic, 
and the Governor of Yembo, however wil- 
ling he might be to put a stop to the public 
mode of carrying it on, would be powerless 
to do so, as he has no force whatever at his 
disposal. 

** At Souakim, . . . from conversations I 
had with native merchants, and the doctor 
and postmaster (Mr. Formighis, an Italian 
gentleman, in the Egyptian service), I was 
led to believe that the officials are perfectly 
aware of the enormous exportation that 
takes place, and derive a pecuniary benefit 
from the same. I think Mr. Formighis’ 
letter--an extract from which I enclose— 
bears out my testimony as to the extent of 
the traffic. 

“On the morning of my departure from 
Souakim a bugla, crowded with slaves, left 
the place of embarkation that I mentioned 
before, and two others were half loaded, 
waiting till the arrival of another batch 
which was shortly expected. 
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“ Tt was estimated that these three vessels 
would take away, at the least. 500 slaves. 
The bugla that left a few hours before the 
departure of the Medina—the steamer in 
which I was travelling—arrived near Jeddah 
before we did, having made a very quick 
passage— namely, 170 miles under the 
twenty-four hours. 

“* At Jeddah, although the slave-market is 
still closed, the sale of human beings goes on 
in some private houses adjoining the old 
market. The town is absolutely full of 
fresh-run slaves; these could not have en- 
tered within the walls without the know- 
ledge of the officials. 

‘“*T have also the honour to report to your 
Lordship that the Turkish steamers Cherif 
Rasan and Malakof, bound for Constanti- 
nople, left there with numbers of slaves, and 
that no steps were taken to conceal them on 
board the vessels.” 


IIIL—SLAVE-TRADE AT SALONICA (TURKEY). 


Vice-Consul BLunt (under date April 
15th, 1876), Salonica, reports to Sir Henry 
Elliot as follows :— 


“From all I hear, there is no doubt that 
slaves are occasionally imported here and at 
other ports in my consular district; but I 
cannot yet state whether the Ottoman au- 
thorities connive at their introduction. 

‘“‘ These slaves are brought in small num- 
bers at a time, in an underhand way, in 
order to avoid suspicion. Sometimes the 
dealer represents them as his wives, or re- 
latives, or adopted children; but generally 
he passes them off as his servants. Once 
landed, they are hurried into the interior to 
be secretly sold. In the same way slaves are 
also introduced into Thessaly and Mace- 
donia by the steamers of other foreign com- 
panies. I cannot say, nor do I think, that 
their commanders intentionally connive at 
the subterfuges which are employed by the 
slave-dealers in their nefarious traffic; but I 
think that the evil would diminish if the 
commanders and agents of {the Austro- 
Hungarian ‘ Lloyd's,’ French ‘ Messageries 
Maritimes’ and ‘ Fraissinet pare et fils,’ and 
Italian ‘ Trinacreas ’ steamers, were author- 


ised to exercise more supervision in respect | 


of young slaves which are carried in their 
vessels under the system I have pointed 
out,” 
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IV.- EGYPT. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

Consul-General STANTON reports (under 
date March 10th, 1876) :— 

‘In Egypt, as in other portions of the 
Ottoman Empire, domestic slavery is an in- 
stitution recognised alike by the laws and 
religion of the country; atthesame time the 
traffic in slaves is prohibited, though the 
penalties attaching toa breach of the law on 
this head are neither very clearly defined 
nor rigorously carried into effect, the con- 
sequence being that a contraband trade is 
still carried on, and slaves can be procured 
without any serious difficulty in the prin- 
cipal towns of this country. 

‘** Within the last few years the attention 
of the Egyptian Government has been fre- 
quently called to this traffic, and orders 
have been from time to time issued with a 
view to its suppression; and it is only just 
to say that, according to all accounts, a 
marked diminution has occurred in the num- 
ber of slaves now sold annually in Egypt to 
what was formerly the case. 

‘His Highness the Khedive has, more- 
over, notified his readiness to enter into en- 
gagements with Her Majesty’s Government 
for the total suppression of the slave-trade, 
and for the abolition of slavery in Egypt 
Within a certain number of years.” 

We may refer our readers to the last num- 
ber of the Reporter for proof of the existence 
of the slave-trade in Cairo, There is no 
difficulty in buying slaves in Egypt, pro- 
vided the buyer is neither an Englishman 
nor an American. We are delighted to hear 
that the Khedive is ready to enter into en- 
gagements to abolish the slave-trade with- 
in a certain term of years, but why not 
stop the trade at once? And why should not 
the Khedive abolish the status of slavery 
in his own court and throughout h‘s 
dominions? How can he claim to be an 
enlightened Prince while he is served by 
slaves ? 

What was said concerning Constanti- 
nople and the cities of Turkey in Asia is 
equally applicable to Cairo and the cities of 
Egypt. Freedom isa word and not a right; 
and all the promises made by the Egyptian 
Government for its suppression are practi- 
cally so much waste paper. When the 
liberty and lives of men are concerned, we 
mustjudge of Governments by our Saviour’s 


rule—‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
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And even Mr. Stanton admits that there is 
a “contraband trade” in slaves, and that 
‘‘ slaves can be procured without any serious 
difficulty in the principal towns of this 
country.” 

One of the slave routes lies through 
Egyptian territory to the Red Sea. Egyp- 
tian officers make a profit of the trade, 
which is very rife on the Red Sea. Slaves 
are also brought down the Nile. Amid this 
darkness we have a gleam of moon-light in 
the professed readiness of his Highness the 
Khedive to enter into “engagement with 
Her Majesty's Government for the total] 
suppression of the slave-trade.” But why 
should not this trade be immediately sup- 
pressed without this engagement? The 
Khedive has the power, and its suppression 
must begin with the harem of his Highness, 
of his princes, and of the highest officials. 


Till then not much credit will be given by | 


the people to the professions of his High- 
ness. 


Forced Labour in Egypt. 


Our readers will be familiar with the re- 
ports we have published concerning the 
forced labour of the Egyptian Government. 
Slavery itself can scarcely furnish a system 
so severe in its requirements, so wasteful of 
life, so destructive to the resources of the 
country, and marked by such bitter cruel- 
ties. Itis slavery in its worst forms under 
a new name, and without the responsibility 
of slave-owners. 

We have thus, by official information 
given to the British Government, proved 
that the Ottoman Empire furnishes the 
greatest demand for slaves; and that the 
trade is now carried on almost under the 
eyes of English Consuls, who, though it is 
diplomatic not to see or notice cruelties 
and violation of natural right which do not 
touch British interests, have been con- 
strained to tell so much of the truth as is 
known to them. But they do not know a 
tithe of the enormous traffic. Nothing has 
been said of the slave-trade amongst the 
Arabs and in the interior of Asia. But 
enough has been told to demonstrate our 
position--that were it not for the Ottoman 
Empire, and for Mohammedanism, there 
“would be but little slavery throughout the 
Eastern world, 
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V.— SIR P. FRANCIS ON THE LEGALITY OF 
SLAVERY IN TURKEY. 


Sir P. Francis, in a letter to Sir Henry 
Elliott, dated August 12th, 1870, reported 
on the state of the law in the Ottoman 
Empire in respect of the slave-trade and of 
slavery in that country. 

“. . . . The following is the opinion 
which he arrived at on the subject of his 
report, namely :— 

‘1. That slavery was still a legal institu- 
tion in Turkey, in spite of vague profes- 
sions of a desire to abolish it. 

‘2. That the negro slave-trade was illegal, 
though tolerated. 

‘3. That slaves might be sold by private 
contract, but not by auction or publicly. 

‘4, That the white slave-trade had never 
been prohibited.’” (Royal Commission Re- 
port, 1876, p. 84.) 

Since that time the negro slave-trade has 
greatly revived, as may be seen from other 
portions of our statement. It need not sur- 
prise anyone that this increase should be 
unknown to Sir Henry Elliot, who never 
heard of the “ Bulgarian Atrocities” until 
months after the facts were published 
throughout Christendom. 

Regulations beyond number have been 
issued by the Ottoman Government in re- 
straint of the slave-trade, but like all other 
Ottoman promises and projects of reform, 
they are merely so much waste paper. 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE ROBERT 
LOWE, M.P., ON SLAVERY IN 
TURKEY. 


TunE following extract is taken from the 
speech of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, 
M.P., delivered at Croydon on September 
13th :— 

‘*England has made sacrifices without 
end, risked war, squandered treasure, and 
innumerable valuable lives on the coasts of 
Africa and other places in order to put down 
the slave-trade, because she was so humane 
that she could not tolerate that any other 
nation should carry on that nefarious traffic. 
We are all proud of our countrymen who 
originated that movement, and who carried 
it to a successful issue. What, then, shall 
we say of ourselyes when, for the petty 
miserable object of setting up the decrepit 
Turk as a means of fighting Russia, we are 


| content to keep alive, mainly by our influ- 
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ence in Europe, the slave-trade in its most 
odious form? For I venture to say that of 
all trades in Turkey, and they are by no 
means numerous or extensive—the slave- 
trade is the most flourishing. And it is not 
merely a slave-trade. The subject can only 
be glanced at, but the women and children 
are bought-—for what purposes and to what 
destinies ? While we cannot tolerate a Bra- 
zilian running a cargo on the coast of 
Brazil, we are doing all that is in our power 
to keep up the slave-trade in the heart of 
Europe, and in the seat of ancient civilisa- 
tion. Therefore, I do feel with a strength 
which I can hardly express, that we are in 
the last degree degraded and disgraced by 
our union with the Turk.” 


CONSULAR REPORT.— STATUS OF 
SLAVES IN MOROCCO. 


Morocco professes Mohammedanism, and 
accordingly maintains slavery. There are 
very few Englishmen resident in Morocco, 
and almost all our information comes from 
our consular agents. We give extracts from 
Sir John Drummond Hay’s replies to the 
Foreign Office, under date March 30th, 
1876. Sir John breathes the spirit of an 
apologist of things as they are :— 

STATUS OF SLAVES. 

“. . There are no statistics on the sub- 
ject, but from all the information I have 
been able to gather, as well as from personal 
observation, I should say that the number 
in the whole province at the present time 
does not exceed 10,000. Formerly almost 
every Arab who possessed a tent of his own 
had one or more slaves, whereas now 
Turkish officials, Arab chiefs, and those in 
comparatively comfortable circumstances, 
are the only slave proprietors; the wealthiest 
Turks not haying more than five or six, 
male and female, and the great majority of 
Arabs, only one or two. 

“There has, moreover, been a consider- 
able improvement in the treatment of slaves 
by their masters. Cases of cruelty are much 
less frequent than formerly, whilst the slaves 
are better dressed and fed than was the case 
many years ago.” 


“ Although nominally the local authorities 
profess to be ready to manumit any slave 
applying directly to them, the instances in 
which they have done so are extremely 
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rare. When a slave does make such an ap- 
plication, his master invariably at once 
charges him or her with theft, or upon 
some other pretext obtains his imprison- 
ment, from which he is not released until, 
either by threats or cajolery, he has been 
induced to return to his former master. This 
artifice is almost invariably resorted to 
even when the slaves seek the good offices 
of this Consulate.” 

Mr. Consul R. D. Hay (under date 12th 
April, 1876), Mogador, reports : — 

“The slaves which are sold in this part 
of Morocco are brought by the slave-dealers 
from Timbuctoo across the desert to Tin- 
doof (great caravan station on the northern 
confines of the desert), and from thence 
they are taken to the different markets in 
the interior and chief towns of Morocco. 

‘*The great slave hunters are the Arabs 
of Hamd Allahi, who make raids into the 
Soudan or negro land which adjoins their 
territory. On returning with the prisoners 
one-fifth becomes the property of their 
Sultan, and the remainder are divided in 
equal proportions amongst the chiefs and 
others who form the expedition.” 

These chiefs dispose of their captures to 
regular slave-traders. 

“There are two great caravans during 
the year by which slaves are brought to 
Morocco. 

“.... It is difficult to calculate the 
number of slaves imported into Morocco by 
Tindoof. I am informed by persons who 
have been engaged in the Timbuctoo trade 
at that station, and who are therefore well 
acquainted with all the particulars, that as 
many as 3,000 slaves have been known to 
arrive ina caravan... . Slaves aresoldinall 
the markets both in the towns and country. 
At the city of Morocco there is a market 
specially for slaves, which is held daily 
after the hour of Asar (four o’clock).” 

Sir Joun DRuMMoND Hay reports (under 
date March 30th, 1876) Tangier, that— 

‘“With regard to emancipation, no step 
has ever been taken by this Government to- 
wards it, and I do not think the present 
Sultan would even venture to introduce any 
alteration of their religious and social laws 
in this respect, as it would create the 
greatest dissatisfaction throughout. the 
country, especially amongst the officers 
about the court, and governors of pro- 
vinces, who are the chief slave holders.” 
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CONSULAR REPORT—THE STATUS 
OF SLAVES IN CUBA. 


Consout CRAWFORD reports to the Bri- 
tish Foreign Office, under date March 28rd, 
1876 (we give only a few extracts), as 
follows :— 

“The advent of Serrano’s Government in 
Spain, and perhaps a sincere wish to appease 
the clamour against slavery, led to the pass- 
ing of the Emancipation Act of 4th July, 
1870, better known as Moret’s Law.” 


CONDITIONS OF FREEDOM. 


“ By this law it is enacted that all chil- 
dren of slaves born after its publication are 
declared free; that all slaves born since the 
17th September, 1868, up to the publication 
of this law, are acquired by the State on 
payment of 25 dollars to their owners; that 
slaves who have completed their sixtieth 
year are declared free without indemnity to 
their owners; and that all slaves who belong 
to the State are likewise declared free. 

“The law then goes on to provide for the 
maintenance and protection of the newly- 
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born emancipated slave, of the aged, and of | 


the class known as ‘ Emancipados’; but ina 
highly objectionable manner, as I shall have 
occasion to show further on. 

“By the 7th, 8th, and 9th Articles, the 
so-called free-born negro or mulatto is vir- 
tually condemned to slavery up to the age of 
eighteen, when he may emancipate himself 
by marriage; otherwise he must drag on 
another four years, during which he is to be 
on half wages only. Of this miserable pit- 
tance one-half is reserved to be paid to him 
on his attaining his twenty-second year.” 


CUBAN SLAVES CHEATED OF THEIR 
FREEDOM, 


“The boon, therefore, which the law con- 
fers upon him from his birth is that he shall 
certainly remain a slave for at least eighteen, 
and probably twenty-two years; for to all 
intents and purposes he will be treated pre- 
cisely as a slave—a fact which is clearly an- 
ticipated by the 10th and 17th Articles, which 
speak of possible prostitution, cruelty, and 
ill-treatment.” 


THE EMANCIPADOS REALLY KEPT IN 
SLAVERY. 


‘The practical working of this Act would 
be to maintain in slavery, not for twenty-two 
years, a8 some persons suppose, but for an 
indefinite perivd, not only the slaves who, 
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by Article 8, have acquired their freedom 
for services rendered to the Government, 
and those mentioned in Article 5, known as 
‘Emancipados,’ but likewise all those who 
are made free by virtue of the Act of 4th 
July, 1870, will be considered as ‘ libertos,’ 
or freedmen, and will be held under the pro- 
tection of the Government—that is, to be 
hired out under contracts, with the interven- 
tion of the so-called Boards for the protec- 
tion of freedmen; which is neither more nor 
less than continued slavery. 

“The regulations for the performance of 
the Emancipation Act above referred to 
were approved of on the 5th of August, 
1873; but Ido not remember to have seen 
them published in the Havana Gazette, and 
I believe they never were made public 
here.” 


THE §80-OALLED BOARDS FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF FREEDMEN. 


“By these regulations the Government 
established Boards for the protection of 
freedmen in each district of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, under whose protection shal] be all 
those who are declared free by the law of 
1870. 

** The Havana Board, or head office, is to 
make a general registry of slaves and freed- 
men throughout Cuba, and is to have the 
entire management of them. 

“In fact, it is the Emancipado system 
revived on a sweeping scale. 

“* Since the establishment of these Boards 
the syndics of municipalities have ceased to 
act on behalf of freedmen.” 


FRAUDULENT EVASIONS OF THE MORET 
LAW. 


“ The 19th Article of the Emancipation 
Act provides that all slaves who were not 
registered previous to 31st December, 1870, 
or in the census which ought to have been 
concluded at that date, are to be considered 
free. No such census has ever been pub- 
lished, and I have no means of knowing 
how this part of the law has been carried 
out. 


. 


‘*The Emancipation Act has been evaded 
in every possible manner, by ante-dating the 
birth of children born after the 4th of July, 
1870, and 17th September, 1868, and by re- 
turning the ages of negro slaves at much 
lower figures than the reality. 
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“ This could not have been done without 
the connivance of the local authorities.” 


THE EMANCIPADOS COMPELLED TO GIVE 
PART OF THEIR WAGES, AND YET NONE 
ARE SET FREE. 


‘* The Government collects part of the 
Emancipados’ wages, under the pretence of 
creating a fund for the general benefit of 
that unfortunate class. But I would ask, 
what becomes of this fund ? 

‘*The Emancipado Fund produced during 
the government of the islands by— 


Dollars. 
1840. Prince Angelona . 54,408 
1843. D. Geronimo Valdés 29,270 
1847. Condede Lucena. — . 281,352 
1850. Conde de Alcoy $7,931 
1852, D. Jose de la Concha 77,942 
1854. D. Valentin Canedo 87,854 

568,757 





“What became of all this money, and 
of what has been collected since General 
Canedo’s Government in 1854, will probably 
remain a secret. It certainly has not been 
applied to benefit the poor Emancipados in 
any way. 

“Tt is not unjust to infer that the fund 
which is to be created by Article 8 of the 
Emancipation Act of 1870, out of the wages 
of the freedmen, will not be applied to the 
purpose to which it was intended; and that 
the proceeds of the tax spoken of in Ar- 
ticle 16, upon all slaves between the ages of 
eleven and sixty, in order to raise the amount 
of indemnity required for the slave-owners, 
will be also misapplied.” 


WRETCHED CONDITION OF THE EMANCI- 
PADOS., 


Mr. Consul Crawford continues :—‘‘ The 
Emancipado is the most wretched of human 
beings, for he is neither more nor less than 
a Government slave; and he is condemned 
to drag out a life of hopeless misery, being 
constantly re-assigned from one master to 
another at the caprice of the authorities, and 
being subjected to all the hardest labour and 
discipline of the slave, without any adequate 
remuneration, and without even the privi- 
lege which is accorded to the slave of pur- 
chasing his own freedom.” 
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THEIR CRUEL TREATMENT. 

‘The treatment which these poor crea- 
tures received at the hands of their masters 
is, generally speaking, of the very worst 
kind. They are cheated out of their wages, 
and are subjected to every species of punish- 
ment. They are sold, or rather they are 
transferred from one master to another, for 
a consideration, generally amounting to 
from 170 to 204 dollars, and terrible abuses 
are committed with the friendless ‘ Eman- 
cipado,’ such as reporting him dead, whereas 
he had been substituted for a defunct slave. 
The Government regulations, which are 
framed with a view to prevent such im- 
posture, are not complied with, a douceur 
to the nearest police-officer being all that is 
required to cancel the requirements of the 
law.” 


THE CHINESE COOLIE REDUCED TO PER- 
PETUAL SLAVERY. 


‘* Between the so-called ‘ Boards for the 
Protection of Freedmen,’ and the ‘ Board of 
Colonization,’ the negroes and the unfortu- 
nate Chinese are, and will be, reduced to 
the condition of perpetual slavery, for they 
will be hired out on contract after contract, 
until they become worthless, or until they 
die; and will be a source of speculation and 
wealth to those whose duty it should be to 
protect them against every species of im- 
position and wrong. 

‘“*T have expressed this in conversation to 
General Jovella only two days ago, but I 
fear that His Excellency has so much urgent 
business on his hands that he cannot pay 
much attention to such matters at present.” 

Our readers will remark that all this evi- 
dence is given under official authority by 
our own Consuls, and a more damaging in- 
dictment against the Spanish Government 
cannot be conceived. The “ faithful pro- 
mises” of the Spanish Government, and 
their announcements of thousands of slaves 
having obtained their freedum, are proved 
to be an utter deception, only intended to 
throw dust in the eyes of Europe. 


CONSULAR REPORT—THE STATUS 
OF SLAVES IN BRAZIL. 


As great ignorance exists n these islands 
respecting slavery in Brazil, we quote the 
following official testimony presented to 
the English Foreign Office by Mr. N. R 
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O’Conor, second Secretary to the British 
Legation at Rio de Janeiro, dated March 14, 
1876. It will be seen that freedom exists 
only in dreams of the future for slaves, of 
whom there are 1,500,000 in the Empire of 
Brazil. 

Mr. O’Conor writes :— 

‘It is to be regretted that the laws still 
applicable to slaves are not more in accor- 
dance with the legislation which has doomed 
the institution to annihilation, and that the 
pain of death for injury to masters by their 
slaves, and the scourge for trivial offences, 
are still to be met with in the Brazilian 
Penal Law; that no beneficial legislation 
has limited the hours of labour, nor forbid- 
den the putting in irons and flogging of 
slaves who have incurred their masters’ 
displeasure. But so long as slavery exists 
as a legal institution of the country, so long 
will it be accompanied by the degrading 
features which are inseparable from its ex- 
istence. The slave is an instrument of 
profit, his life or his death is estimated by 
the market value of his labouring power; 
his treatment is dependent on the humanity 
of his master; his life is one of continued 
toil.” 


SALE OF SLAVES IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 


“The slave is advertised in the news- 
papers for sale, like any other marketable 
object, and full particulars of his physical 
advantages are broadly set forth. A strong 
healthy slave, between fourteen and twenty- 
five years of age, will fetch from one to two 
hundred pounds. Others are advertised for 
hire by the day, week, month, or year, 
while it is to be feared that behind this 
public traffic there is a still more loathsome 
one, where vice and avarice combine to 
prostitute the female slave, and to grow 
rich on the proceeds. The Chief of Police 
in Rio de Janeiro has not hesitated to put 
forth to public condemnation such practices 
as this last, and to propose that slave-owners 
guilty thereof should forfeit their right to 
their slaves.” 


PUNISHMENT OF SLAVES, 


“The liberty accorded to masters in the 
punishment of slaves, is often, no doubt, 
productive of grievous abuse, but, on the 
other hand, any very severe ill-treatment is 
restrained by the slave-owner’s interest in 
his slave; by the naturally kind disposition o 
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the Brazilian; by the force of public opinion | 
daily growing more favourable to the slave, 
and, lastly, by the position and considera- 
tion insensibly accorded to the slave from 
the feeling that his offspring are born free. 

“This latter consideration has peculiar 
force in a country like Brazil, where colour 
excites but little prejudice, suffers under no 
civil disabilities, and is to be found at the 
bar, in the colleges of medicine and theo- 
logy, and where, if the coloured man is 
wealthy, so all his position may compete 
with that of the white.” 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN BRAZIL. 


“The traffic in slaves is still consider- 
able. Great numbers are annually exported 
from the northern to the southern pro- 
vinces, where agricultural labour is more 
profitable, and the price of a slave from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds higher. The 
number of slaves stated officially to have 
arrived in Rio during the year 1874 is 
7,644, of whom 7,015 arrived from the 
northern provinces and 629 from the south- 
erp ; nearly all of them went on to the pro- 
vince of Sad Paulo, having been sold in Rio 
by slave-dealers, of whom a great number 
exist in the capital, and who are open not 
unfrequently to serious charges on the score 
of inhumanity and immorality.” 


EMANCIPATION FUNDS NOT USED TO 
EMANCIPATE SLAVES. 


‘*The Emancipation Fund must now 
amount to about 600,000 dollars, yet up to 
the present date it is not known what part, 
if indeed any, has been applied to the object 
for which by law it is intended. 

‘“* This silence of the Government is the 
more to be regretted, in that it excites mis- 
trust and suspicion in the minds of those 
who are naturally anxious to see the bene- 
ficent results of a measure which is of such 
vital importance to the interests of the 
country.” 

‘The Minister of Agriculture then pro- 
ceeds with the following remarks :— 

‘“*The application of these amounts 
ought to be carried out in the terms of 
Article 27 of the Code approved by Decree, 
&c., 5,185, of November 18, 1872 (sent to 
Foreign Office, according to the schedule 
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therein stipulated, in virtue of the labours | 


of the Classification Board in divers muni- 
cipalities). This work, now, I own with 
regret, has met with great difficulties in 
practice, and has failed in many munici- 
palities, in spite of the reiterated recommen- 
dations of the administration, and the com- 
pulsion arising from the fines attached in 
the Article 96 of the aforesaid Code.’ ” 


‘Slaves, in order to be eligible for State 
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emancipation in Brazil, must be first regis- _ 
tered, and then classified; but it will be | 


seen that already over 119,000 slavés have 
gone through this latter requirement, and 


that, nevertheless, the Minister of Agricul- | 


ture, like his colleague of Finance, refrains 


from any statement as to the number of | 


slaves who have reaped the benefit of a 
Legislative Act now more than four years 
in existence.” 





THE STATUS OF LIBERATED 
SLAVES IN MAURITIUS. 


ExTRACT from a letter addressed to the 
Secretary of the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society :— 

‘** Port Louis, November, 1876. 

“You are aware that British cruisers, 


when they rescue slaves at sea, are em- | 


powered to land the rescued Africans here 
and at the Seychelles Islands, one of the 
dependencies of Mauritius. This is regu- 
lated by a local ordinance, No. 18, of 1865. 
How it has escaped objection and animad- 
version I cannot say. In effect this law gives 
power to one British official, the Protector 
of Immigrants, to bind in service to any- 
one he pleases, for five years, any so-called 
liberated Africans. 
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law still stands, and African slaves are not 
liberated, as supposed in England, but are 
bondsmen for five years if the Protector so 
wills it, without pay, bound to the highest 
bidder. It is merely a change in the race 
and condition of the slave-owners that is 
secured by our cruisers under such a law, 
and not liberation. The per contra agree- 
ment is that the feeding, care, and training 
of the liberated African cost something; 
that Government has a right to be repaid 
this outlay from the first-fruits of the ex- 
slave’s labour; that Government first seeks 
to have itself repaid what is due for such 
expenses from the master chosen, which, it 
is said, is only just. Next it is urged that 
it would be cruelty to bring the untutored 
savage to our own shores, then to abandon 
him to his own devices. That, unacquainted 
with any civilised arts, unaccustomed to any 


| form of labour, he could not gain subsist- 


| of his own choice. 


This law is not only | 


unjust as authorising the putting of restraint | 
on the liberty of the slaves, but it is done | 


under a false pretence. Article I. autho- 
rises the engagement of the liberated African 
by contract, made before a magistrate, in 
order to insure its being voluntary. The 
coolie has signed an agreement in India or 


On arrival here before his allotment takes | 


place; but not so the liberated slave. He | 
may be allotted to work for five years and | 


Without wages. This power is given to the 
Protector in the same ordinance which pre- 
tends to enact that the African, like the 
coolie, may be engaged by contract, é.e., by 
voluntary agreement. The objectionable 


ence or receive employment from a master 
This is all very well, 
but my reply is, ‘ Yes, feed the liberated 
black, give him a temporary home, appren- 
tice him and teach him for a short time—at 
most a year—but if you cannot do humane 
and charitable acts without being paid back 
for it, do not, to repay yourself, disgrace 
your debtor and creditor account by selling 
the man into service for five years (for that 
is what is done). Let the nation pay, or let 
the claim by the master be advanced, after 
the African has chosen his employ, and not 
by way of bargain beforehand. Don’t let 
the man be assigned to compulsory service 
on conditions made beforehand, merely that 
the enlightened and liberty-loving British 
Government may not lose a few pounds.’ 
The coolie and every other man on earth, I 
repeat, comes freely to Mauritius; but the 
African, who comes inyoluntarily—a victim 
to misfortune from which we pretend to 
release him—is enslaved for five years if one 
official pleases.” 


“FACILIS DESCENSUS AVERNI.” 


Tue truth of this adage has been speci- 
ally exemplified in the fact which is the 
subject of the following correspondence. 

Here we have one of the foremost of the 
English Steamship Companies carrying Her 
Majesty’s Mails, having for its chairman an 
ex-Cabinet Minister of Liberal principles, 
and for directors, some of the most eminent 
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O’Conor, second Secretary to the British 
Legation at Rio de Janeiro, dated March 14, 
1876. It will be seen that freedom exists 
only in dreams of the future for slaves, of 
whom there are 1,500,000 in the Empire of 
Brazil. 

Mr. O’Conor writes :— 

“Tt is to be regretted that the laws still 
applicable to slaves are not more in accor- 
dance with the legislation which has doomed 


the institution to annihilation, and that the: 


pain of death for injury to masters by their 
slaves, and the scourge for trivial offences, 
are still to be met with in the Brazilian 
Penal Law; that no beneficial legislation 
has limited the hours of labour, nor forbid- 
den the putting in irons and flogging of 
slaves who have incurred their masters’ 
displeasure. But so long as slavery exists 
as a legal institution of the country, so long 
will it be accompanied by the degrading 
features which are inseparable from its ex- 
istence. The slave is an instrument of 
profit, his life or his death is estimated by 
the market value of his labouring power; 
his treatment is dependent on the humanity 
of his master; his life is one of continued 
toil.” 


SALE OF SLAVES IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 


“The slave is advertised in the news- 
papers for sale, like any other marketable 
object, and full particulars of his physical 
advantages are broadly set forth. A strong 
healthy slave, between fourteen and twenty- 
five years of age, will fetch from one to two 
hundred pounds. Others are advertised for 
hire by the day, week, month, or year, 
while it is to be feared that behind this 
public traffic there is a still more loathsome 
one, where vice and avarice combine to 
prostitute the female slave, and to grow 
rich on the proceeds. The Chief of Police 
in Rio de Janeiro has not hesitated to put 
forth to public condemnation such practices 
as this last, and to propose that slave-owners 
guilty thereof should forfeit their right to 
their slaves.” 


PUNISHMENT OF SLAVES, 


“ The liberty accorded to masters in the 
punishment of slaves, is often, no doubt, 
productive of grievous abuse, but, on the 
other hand, any very severe ill-treatment is 
restrained by the slave-owner’s interest in 
his slave; by the naturally kind disposition o 
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the Brazilian; by the force of public opinion | 
daily growing more favourable to the slave, 
and, lastly, by the position and considera- 
tion insensibly accorded to the slave from 
the feeling that his offspring are born free. 

“This latter consideration has peculiar 
force in a country like Brazil, where colour 
excites but little prejudice, suffers under no 
civil disabilities, and is to be found at the 
bar, in the colleges of medicine and theo- 
logy, and where, if the coloured man is 
wealthy, so all his position may compete 
with that of the white.” 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN BRAZIL. 


“The traffic in slaves is still consider- 
able. Great numbers are annually exported 
from the northern to the southern pro- 
vinces, where agricultural labour is more 
profitable, and the price of a slave from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds higher. The 
number of slaves stated officially to have 
arrived in Rio during the year 1874 is 
7,644, of whom 7,015 arrived from the 
northern provinces and 629 from the south- 
erp ; nearly all of them went on to the pro- 
vince of Sad Paulo, having been sold in Rio 
by slave-dealers, of whom a great number 
exist in the capital, and who are open not 
unfrequently to serious charges on the score 
of inhumanity and immorality.” 


EMANCIPATION FUNDS NOT USED TO 
EMANCIPATE SLAVES. 


‘The Emancipation Fund must now 
amount to about 600,000 dollars, yet up to 
the present date it is not known what part, 
if indeed any, has been applied to the object 
for which by law it is intended. 

‘“* This silence of the Government is the 
more to be regretted, in that it excites mis- 
trust and suspicion in the minds of those 
who are naturally anxious to see the bene- 
ficent results of a measure which is of such 
vital importance to the interests of the 
country.” 

‘The Minister of Agriculture then pro- 
ceeds with the following remarks :— 

““*The application of these amounts 
ought to be carried out in the terms of 
Article 27 of the Code approved by Decree, 
&c., 5,185, of November 13, 1872 (sent to 
Foreign Office, according to the schedule 
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therein stipulated, in virtue of the labours 
of the Classification Board in divers muni- 
cipalities). This work, now, I own with 
regret, has met with great difficulties in 
practice, and has failed in many munici- 
palities, in spite of the reiterated recommen- 
dations of the administration, and the com- 
pulsion arising from the fines attached in 
the Article 96 of the aforesaid Code.’ ” 


‘Slaves, in order to be eligible for State 





emancipation in Brazil, must be first regis- | 
tered, and then classified; but it will be | 


seen that already over 119,000 slavés have 
gone through this latter requirement, and 


that, nevertheless, the Minister of Agricul- | 


ture, like his colleague of Finance, refrains 


from any statement as to the number of | 


slaves who have reaped the benefit of a 
Legislative Act now more than four years 
in existence.” 
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THE STATUS OF LIBERATED 
SLAVES IN MAURITIUS. 


ExTRACT from a letter addressed to the 
Secretary of the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society :— 

‘* Port Louis, November, 1876. 

“You are aware that British cruisers, 
when they rescue slaves at sca, are em- 
powered to land the rescued Africans here 
and at the Seychelles Islands, one of the 
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law still stands, and African slaves are not 
liberated, as supposed in England, but are 
bondsmen for five years if the Protector so 
wills it, without pay, bound to the highest 
bidder. It is merely a change in the race 
and condition of the slave-owners that is 
secured by our cruisers under such a law, 
and not liberation. The per contra agree- 
ment is that the feeding, care, and training 
of the liberated African cost something; 
that Government has a right to be repaid 
this outlay from the first-fruits of the ex- 
slave’s labour; that Government first seeks 
to have itself repaid what is due for such 
expenses from the master chosen, which, it 
is said, is only just. Next it is urged that 
it would be cruelty to bring the untutored 
savage to our own shores, then to abandon 
him to his own devices. That, unacquainted 
with any civilised arts, unaccustomed to any 


| form of labour, he could not gain subsist- 


ence or receive employment from a master 
of his own choice. This is all very well, 
but my reply is, ‘ Yes, feed the liberated 


| black, give him a temporary home, appren- 


dependencies of Mauritius. This is regu- | 


lated by a local ordinance, No. 18, of 1865. 
How it has escaped objection and animad- 
version I cannot say. In effect this law gives 
power to one British official, the Protector 
of Immigrants, to bind in service to any- 
one he pleases, for five years, any so-called 


liberated Africans. This law is not only | 


unjust as authorising the putting of restraint 
on the liberty of the slaves, but it is done 
under a false pretence. Article I. autho- 


rises the engagement of the liberated African | 


by contract, made before a magistrate, in 
order to insure its being voluntary. The 
coolie has signed an agreement in India or 
on arrival here before his allotment takes 
place; but not so the liberated slave. He 


may be allotted to work for five years and | 


without wages. This power is given to the 
Protector in the same ordinance which pre- 
tends to enact that the African, like the 
coolie, may be engaged by contract, i.¢., by 
voluntary agreement. The objectionable 


tice him and teach him for a short time—at 
most a year—but if you cannot do humane 
and charitable acts without being paid back 
for it, do not, to repay yourself, disgrace 
your debtor and creditor account by selling 
the man into service for five years (for that 
is what is done). Let the nation pay, or let 
the claim by the master be advanced, after 
the African has chosen his employ, and not 
by way of bargain beforehand. Don’t let 
the man be assigned to compulsory service 
on conditions made beforehand, merely that 
the enlightened and liberty-loving British 
Government may not lose a few pounds.’ 
The coolie and every other man on earth, I 
repeat, comes freely to Mauritius; but the 
African, who comes inyoluntarily—a victim 
to misfortune from which we pretend to 
release him—is enslaved for five years if one 
official pleases.” 


“FACILIS DESCENSUS AVERNI.” 


Tue truth of this adage has been speci- 
ally exemplified in the fact which is the 
subject of the following correspondence. 

Here we have one of the foremost of the 
English Steamship Companies carrying Her 
Majesty’s Mails, having for its chairman an 
ex-Cabinet Minister of Liberal principles, 
and for directors, some of the most eminent 
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City merchants, going headlong into a slave- 
carrying trade, without a thought, appa- 
rently, either of the illegality or of the tur- 
pitude of the business. 

In our issue of April 1, 1876 (p. 42), we 
called attention to the fact, that in conse- 
quence of the unremunerative character of 
the sugar culture in North Brazil, an in- 
ternal slave-traffic had set in to the coffee 
plantations of the South, like that which 
formerly disgraced the South in the United 
States. In the present case the transmission 
of the slaves being far easier carried on by 
sea than by land; it is to this that the Royal 
Mail and other Steamship Companies so 
readily lent themselves, and hence the fol- 
lowing correspondence :— 


Anti-Slavery Society, 
27, New Broad Street, 
London, Oct. 8rd, 1876. 
To the Chairman and Directors of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 

GENTLEMEN,—We beg to call your atten- 
tion to the following extract from the Anglo- 
Brazilian Times of September 6th, 1876 :— 


CONVEYANCE OF SLAVES COASTWISE., 


“ We have to call the attention of foreign 
Ministers and the Imperial Government to 
the illegal transport of slaves coastwise by 
foreign steamers. Even the Royal Mail 
Packet Company is furnishing facilities to 
slavery, and countenancing a transport for- 
bidden by English laws, and injurious to 
the provincial treasuries, by conniving at 
the transport (under the guise of servants 
accompanying their masters) of slaves for 
sale in Rio. 

*'T'he German Minister has, we are glad to 
know, already interposed, and slaves of any 
kind are not permitted to embark on Ger- 
man vessels, and we hope that likewise His 
Excellency the British Minister, with his 
customary zeal, will take the matter up, 
and promptly put an end to a practice which 
is disgracing the British flag, by prostitu- 
ting it to the support of slavery.” 

We cannot believe that you are aware 
of the practices complained of, and beg you 
will make inquiries into the accuracy of 
this statement; and should there be any 
truth in it, we trust you will promptly take 
steps to prevent its recurrence in future. 

We enclose, fur the sake of information, 
the copy of the results of a correspondence 


which took place early last year with the ; 
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British * Indian Steam Navigation Com- 
pany on a similar practice, and we trust you 
will act wilh equal wisdom and decision 
in order to prevent even the appearance of 
the least complicity with slavery. 
We are, Gentlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 
JOSEPH COOPER, Hon: 
EpMUND STURGE, { Secs. 
AARON BuzacoTt, Secretary. 


Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
No. 18, Moorgate Street, 
London, 4th October, 1876. 


Srr,—I am directed to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date, 
calling attention to an extract from the 
Anglo-Brazilian Times of the 6th September, 
1876, respecting the conveyance of slaves 
coastwise, and, in reply, I am to state that 
it will be laid before the Directors. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. M. Luoyp, Secretary. 
A. Buzacoit, Esq., 
Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 


Anti-Slavery Society, 
27, New Broad Street, 
London, Oct. 26th, 1876. 
Sm,—On October 3rd a communication 
was sent by the Committee of this Society, 
addressed to the Chairman and Directors of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, in 
relation to a statement contained in the 
Anglo-Brazilian Times of September 6th, to 
the effect that the vessels of the Company 
were being employed to convey slaves coast- 
wise. I am instructed to state that no answer 
has as yet been received from the Company 
to that communication beyond your own 
acknowledgment of receipt, and to request 
the favour of a reply. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
Believe me, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
AARON Buzacott, Secretary. 
J. M. Lloyd, Esq. 


Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
18, Moorgate Street, 
London, Nov. 8rd, 1876. 
S1r,—In accordance with my letter to you 
of the 4th ultimo, the Court of Directors of 





* See Reporter for March, 1875. 
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this Company have had before them your | 


communication of the previous day’s date, 
addressed to the Chairman and Directors of 
the Company, with reference to some re- 
marks in the Anglo- Brazilian Times, regard- 
ing the ‘‘ conveyance of slaves coastwise,” 
in Brazil; in connection with which the 
name of this Company is introduced. 

In reply, I am to express to you the thanks 
of the Directors for making them acquainted 
with the remarks in question; but, with all 
respect for the views and objects of the 
Society which you represent, they do not 
fee] it necessary to enter upon any discussion 
of the statements with them. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. M. Luoyp, Secretary. 
A. Buzacott, Esq., 
Secretary British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, 

27, New Broad Street, E.C. 

The unsatisfactory nature of this last com- 
munication placed the Committee under the 
necessity of referring the subject to the at- 
tention of the Foreign Office ; and the fol- 
lowing reply from Lord Derby will be read 
with satisfaction, as showing that so flagrant 
2 case had not escaped the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government :— 

Foreign Office, 
Nov. 22nd, 1876. 

Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 8th 
instant, I am directed by the Earl of Derby 
to request that you will inform the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society that his Lordship has re- 
cently been in communication with Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Rio de Janeiro on the 
subject of the transport of slaves coastwise 
by British vessels running from one Bra- 
zilian port to another, and that, by a dis- 
patch dated the 6th ultimo, Mr. Buckley 
Mathew has reported that he was happy to 
be able to state that the various lines of 
British steamships had carefully attended 
to the communication which he had ad- 
dressed to their agents, calling upon them to 
put a stop to the transport of slaves between 
Brazilian ports for delivery and sale. 

am to add that Lord Derby has also re- 
quested Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Ber- 
lin and Paris to make representations to the 
German and French Governments respec- 
tively, with the view to prevent the transport 
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of slaves for sale between Brazilian ports by 
vessels under the German and French flags. 
I an, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
The Secretary to the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
27, New Broad Street, E.C. 








ONE CAUSE OF THE WANT OF 
LABOUR IN CERTAIN DISTRICTS 
OF JAMAICA. 


In our last issue we referred to a corres- 
pondence which has been published, for 
special circulation, on the “‘ Labour Ques- 
tion” in Jamaica, The Rev. J. E. Hender- 
son, Of Montego Bay, and W. Bancroft 
Espeut, Esq., of Spring Garden, Buff Bay, 
are the correspendents. Many subjects are 
incidentally referred to. Both roundly and 
strangely abuse the government of the 
colony, for reasons which do not seem to 
justify such violent censure. But the ques- 
tion raised by Mr. Espeut is—whether 
planters can command asufficiency of labour 
without resort to immigration? The Baptist 
Union affirmed that there was no want of 
labourers in the island. Accordingly Mr. 
Espeut offers to take 100 negroes and their 
families on his own estate, and promises 2s. 
per diem (of nine hours’ work) for each 
man. Mr. Henderson pronounced the 
terms sufficiently generous. Yet the 
labourers were not forthcoming—and hence 
Mr. Espeut declares the affirmations of 
the Baptist Union to have been utterly 
erroneous, 

Now this inference is scarcely just. 
Every question, and especially the labour 
question, has a history. The labour question 
has a terrible history in Jamaica. And we 
shall quote Mr. Henderson’s explanation of 
the reluctance shown by negroes towards 
any return to certain estates. But before 
we do so, we may suggest to Mr. Espeut— 
that his inferences are not fair. His cor- 
respondence has not closed before he gives 
up all expectation of obtaining labour. 
This correspondence could not have become 
known to the native population, nor had 
they had any time to appreciate his offer of 
good wages and comfortable homes, &c. 

Nor should Mr. Espeut forget that he 
cannot remove families from one part of the 
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island to another without their being con- 
vinced of the certainty of the advantages 
gained. It would not be an unreasonable 
thing if the natives distrusted Mr. Espeut 
himself? Has he not for years compared 
coolies and negroes, greatly to the dis. 
advantage of tle latter? May not there- 
fore the negroes look upon him in the light 
of a slanderer? ‘ Idle—lying—thieving, 
&c,,” such epithets stick in the memories 
of labourers and are not easily forgot- 
ten. Then, again, the rate of wages 
was not raised beyond 1s. per diem, till 
there seemed no prospect of more coolies. 
Might not, and are not negroes suspicious 
of the motives of this increase? It is cer- 
tain that Mr. Espeut himself has created in 
the minds of negroes a bad impression con- 
cerning himself—and, hence, there may be 
plenty of labour, and Mr. Espeut not get 
any. 

The main cause of want of labour in 
certain districts, lies beyond the present 
proprietors. It comes down from the past, 
and is so terrible as to make an impression 
which may survive two or three genera- 
tions. Mr. Henderson shall describe this for 
our readers :— 

** T will return to the question, What was 
it that caused the labourer to leave the 
neighbourhood in which the sugar estates 
were located ? I did not come to the island 
until after slavery was abolished, but I 
knew intimately the noble men who helped 
to destroy the accursed thing. Most of 
these have gone over to the majority, but 
afew yet remain, .I knew the minds of 
these men well, and can state with con- 
fidence, that when the abolition of slavery 
took place, their wish was that the people 
should remain upon and work the sugar 
estates. The thought of free settlements had 
never entered their minds. The planters, 
however, instead of accepting the inevitable, 
resolved that the free labourer should, if he 
worked upon the sugar property at all, work 
there as a mere serf. Thus they resorted to 


whereby every one who lived in the mise- 
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came the wicked and reckless destruction of 
provision grounds, I have myself seen the 
estate’s oxen used, with ropes, to drag down 
an estate's village, and have seen the plough 
passed through the soil in which the slave 
had for generations buried his dead. Under 
these circumstances it became absolutely 
necessary that homes should be found for 
the oppressed. By the aid of philanthropists 
in England, these resting-places for the 
homeless — these freedom cottages, these 
comfort halls, these liberty villas, which are 
now to be counted by tens of thousands— 
came into existence all over the country. 
Every redeemed man and woman who had 
a pound, invested it in a mountain home; 
and gradually the estates, though with great 
reluctance, were left in the occupation of 
the very worst part of the population. The 
places of the negro labourers became to some 
extent supplied by men and women from 
England, from Ireland, and from Germany, 
most of whom, from bad treatment, died off 
like rotten sheep. Then came liberated 
Africans, Portuguese, coolies from China 
and India; and as shipload after shipload 
came a shout of triumph was raised, and the 
negro was told to go about his business and 
starve. Go about his business he did, but 
starve he certainly did not. He soon learned 
to work for himself, and in the cultivation 
of ground, provisions, ginger, coffee, sugar, 
and other things, he has obtained a posi- 
tion he never could have secured had he 
remained a Jabourer upon the estate. The 
planter, in driving him away, did two 
things—he made a man of the negro and 
ruined himself. I refer to these things that 
the position may be understood, and that 
the wickedness may be seen. Of the at- 
tempt which is now being made to compel 
these mountain settlers or their children, 
through taxation, to find labourers for the 
sugar properties, from which formerly they 
were forcibly expelled, I question whether 
even Jamaica history supplies a greater act 


| of oppression. A more unjust or wicked 
what was called the double rent system; | 


rable hut had to pay rent for the same; so | 


that it very often happened that the head of 


the family found, after a week’s work, his | 


rent-charge come to more than he had earned 
in wages. At other places the labourer was 
forcibly ejected from his home, unless he 
agreed to work at a certain price. Then 


thing could not have been donc; and the 
names of such men as Rushworth and Mann 
will be remembered as the names of men 
who have used their positions to do an act 
of injustice which ought to cover them with 
shame. I should like the planters, sir, 
through you, to know that this attempt at 
wrong will be resisted, both here and at 


home, in all constitutional ways; and it 
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may be that other things besides coolie im- 
migration may come to an end through 
the agitation which will be evoked.” 

We give one or two more extracts from 
ofticial documents to the same effect. 

On September 24th, 1838, the Governor 
writes :— 

“So far from labourers resorting to the 
woods to squat in idleness, they are sub- 
mitting to the most galling oppression rather 
than be driven to quit their home.” And 
again, May 13th, 1839, he says, ‘‘ That they 
(the labourers) had not had fair play, was 
fully exemplified in many of the magistrates’ 
reports sent to your Lordship’s office, where 
more rent was charged than wages paid; 
thus endeavouring to extort work for worse 
than nothing, since the excess of rent 
brought the labourer in debt ;” and he adds, 
‘the charging rent for house and grounds 
for every individual of a family is still con- 
tinued.” 

Again, another magistrate writes :— 

“A hue and cry is raised that the la- 
bourers will not come into terms, and work 
for fair wages. I unhesitatingly deny any 
such assertion: no charge of that nature 
can be fairly established against them; the 
blame rests with the planters in almost nine 
cases out of ten. What with demanding 
double rent, mulcting them of their pay, 
non-payment of wages due, the daily threat 
of turning them off, and rooting up their 
grounds, and taunting them that punish- 
ment alone is the impetus by which they 
are to be made to labour.” 


——— -— a — 





THE INIQUITIES OF THE POLY- 
NESIAN LABOUR TRAFFIC— 
QUEENSLAND. 


WE have just received from our indefati- 
gable correspondent in Brisbane, copies of 
certain returns to orders made by the Le- 
gislative Assembly of Queensland, in refe- 
rence to the “ incidents” which most men 
knew could not fail to be met with in the 
labour traffic. 

THE TRAFFIC IN LABOURERS. 

It is a “traffic” both in letter and in 
spirit—and the eyes of Lord Carnarvon 
will be opened when he discovers the cha- 
racter of the Government agents who are 
sent in recruiting vessels, and when he 
learns that the labourers are obtained in ex- 
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change for ‘‘ trade,” which means “ fire- 
arms, axes, powder and shot, knives, beads, 
tobacco,” &c. 

Mr. C. Horrocks, the Acting Immigra- 
tion Agent, affirms, “‘ no bargain is con- 
sidered complete until the necessary trade 
has been forthcoming in each case; nor 
is an islander allowed to leave by his 
friends wntil the ‘ trade’ has been paid over 
to them. This,” continues Mr. Horrocks— 
alarmed for the fair fame of Queensland—. 
‘is not looked upon as a matter of sale, 
but merely as a ratification of a contract 
made; and even if a boy deserts from a 
ship, he is handed back by his friends, if 
‘trade’ has been accepted by them.” The 
boy, in such a case, is not a free agent. He 
does not wish to leave—but his friends, or, 
say his chief, hands the poor fellow over to 
the care of the captain. The “trade” has 
been received, and the miserable lad must go 
—go by force, if he does not sullenly submit. 
And this is coolly stated by an official paid 
by the Government to look after these “‘ re- 
cruits.” Nothing is said about kidnapping 
—about those violent methods sometimes 
adopted. Why not call the “trade” a pre- 
sent? If so, we have an interesting case of 
“honour” of so high a character that it 
transcends the practices of many who are 
not included amongst savages. We do know 
something of these South Sea Islanders— of 
both savages and civilised—and we confess 
this sense of honour astonishes us ‘‘ amongst 
savages.” ‘* And even if a boy deserts from 
aship, he is handed back by his friends if 
‘trade’ has been accepted by them "—most 
honourable savages and most dishonourable 
Englishmen ! 

Hear the report of another Government 
agent on the same subject :—‘‘ I am not quite 
satisfied that in all cases recruits are obtained 
by their own free will and accord; nor do I 
believe they in every instance understand the 
nature and terms of their agreements. Iam 
led to those conclusions by the facts—firstly, 
from the knowledge that the description of 
men sent as Government recruiting agents 
are not, at least from this port, such. as 
much reliance can be placed on, they in 
most instances being too young, too inex- 
perienced, or,.1 am sorry to say, too dissi- 
pated; hence readily become the tools or 
dupes of the masters and owners of the 
trading vessels, whose interest itis to fill up 
quickly, no matter how the cargo can be 
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obtained; secondly, because I have good 
reason to believe that in very many in- 
stances the bargain for a certain or given 
number of recruits is made with some chief, 
who, to gratify his lust for the luxuries of 
civilisation, gives so many boys for so much 
trade—i.e., beads, tomahawks, old muskets, 
powder, tobacco, and calico; thirdly, be- 
cause the result of my inquiries convinces 
me that before their arrival in Queensland 
the Polynesians, who have not been here 
before, do not understand the nature of the 
so-called agreement nominally signed by 
them at their native islands.” 


EMPLOYMENT IN CLIMATES FATAL TO 
POLYNESIANS., 


The same candid agent reports:—‘‘ But 
the worst feature regarding their employ- 
ment appears to me, their being engaged 
for sheep and cattle stations in the far-off 
interior of the colony, where, if the weari- 
ness and solitude of the long journey have 
not proved fatal, the rigour of winter rarely 
fails to bring on those pulmonary complaints 
of which so many Polynesians die in this 
colony.” 


TREATMENT BY EMPLOYERS, AGAINST WHOM 
THE EVIDENCE OF POLYNESIANS IS NOT 
RECEIVED. 


**T have very grave and serious misgivings 
as to the kind treatment Polynesians em- 
ployed on plantations, stations, &c., receive 
from their employers. I am led to this 
conclusion by the fact that even in the short 
period since my appointment, three com- 
plaints of ill-treatment have been made to 
me; in two of the instances alluded to, I 
am quite certain—although I cannot by 
white witnesses’ evidence prove—that Poly- 
nesians were whipped on different sugar 
plantations. I saw the marks of the blows 
cut through the skin in one instance; 
therefore I respectfully suggest that some 
regulations be made for taking the evi- 
dence of South Sea Islanders, otherwise 
many offences against them must remain 
unpunished.” 


INEFFICIENT MEDICAL SERVICE, 


‘“‘There is not any regular system of 
‘medical treatment of the Polynesians on 
thie different plantations, nor is the cause 
of death in every case satisfactorily accounted 
for; whilst, as to burial, IT am led to believe 
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that the interment of a South “Sea Islander 
in nowise differs from the burial of a dog 
or any other carrion. As I am informed, 
a hole or grave is made in the most con- 
venient place; the body—as soon as possible 
after it has ceased to breathe—is rolled in the 
blanket in which it died, and put in its 
shallow last resting-place without further 
care or ceremony. As an instance of the 
necessity which exists for medical attend- 
ance, I may mention that the Maryborough 
district registrar’s returns show for the last 
quarter that out of a population of 6,000 
whites, 59 deaths were registered; while out 
of a population of some 700 or 806 Poly- 
nesians, 69 deaths have been reported.” 


TOTAL NEGLECT OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


“The result of many inquiries leads me 
to conclude that at least, if not more than, 
a moiety of the South Sea Islanders who 
come to Maryborough have been taught 
some of the rudiments of religion by the 
missionaries on their native islands; but I 
am sorry to have to add, that no effort 
whatever is made in this district to continue 
the teaching of the good missionaries; on 
the contrary, I know for a fact that a 
Polynesian who acknowledges that he is 
a Christian is accused of ‘knowing too 
much,’ and hence treated with suspicion 
and severity.” 


THE KANAKAS TRICKED OUT OF THEIR 
RIGHT TO A RETURN PASSAGE, 


“A practice is gradually being adopted 
of inducing Kanakas, after their three years 
have expired, to enter into fresh engage- 
ments; and it is agreed that for however 
short a period.the new engagement may be 
for, the entering into any engagement what- 
soever relieves the original employer from 
the obligation to provide a return passage. 
Now, as the providing of the return passage 
to his native island formed part of. the 
bargain made by the employer with the 
employee, and as the employer received 
consideration in the way of the service of 
employee, I venture to suggest that, as a 
matter of protection to the Kanakas, the 
original employer be compelled to deposit 
in the hands of the Government the amount 
of labourers’ return passage money (whatever 
that may be) at the time the original agree- 
ment terminates,” 
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THE KANAKAS DECEIVED AS TO THEIR 
DESTINATION. 


ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


‘*The importation of South Sea Island | 


labour having now assumed the form of a 
mercantile speculation—that is to say, the 
importers of Kanakas not being employers 
themselves, but merely bringing them to 
the colony to dispose of to the best advan- 
tage—a system is being adopted of intro- 
ducing, say to Maryborough, which is a 
favourite port to which they readily come, 
numbers of Polynesians for other ports and 
distant parts of the colony, such as Rock- 
hampton, Mackay, Townsville, Cardwell, 
Brisbane, Normanton, Peak Downs, &c., &c., 
where they are sent after arrival here. As 
this seems so very like obtaining Kanakas 
under very questionable pretences, I respect- 
fully suggest that some regulation be formed 
bearing upon the subject; more particularly 
as such system, if allowed to continue, is 
calculated to do serious injury to the dond 
fide sugar growers of this district, as well as 
to cause Maryborough soon to forfeit the 
good name it has hitherto borne.” 


THE KANAKAS CHEATED OF THEIR WAGES. 


“The authorised practice with regard to 
hiring a Polynesian on his arrival in the 
colony is to engage him for three years, and 
pay him at the rate of £6 per annum (vide 
Form D, 31 Vic., No. 47);—thus the employé 
is entirely at the mercy of his employer, as 
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MORTALITY AMONGST POLYNESIAN 
LABOURERS. 


At the request of the police magistrate of 
Maryborough, Dr. J. H. Ward reports on 


| the mortality of natives, as follows :— 





“The exposure to the cold night air and 
fogs, at that time so prevalent, was of itself 
sufficient to cause illness in persons who 
had previously been accustomed only to the 
warm breezes of the tropics. They thus got 
chilled, and then put on their blankets; 
when they began to grow warm and per- 
spire they threw off their blankets, and ex- 
posed their bodies to the cold night air, and 
thus the illness, at first, perhaps, trifling, 
soon became serious, In most cases the 
Islanders, though a happy race of people 
when in good health, lose all heart when 
sick, and soon yield to the attacks of sick- 
ness. I have reason to believe, from cases 
which I have seen—but not upon this plan- 
tation—that hostalgia, or a longing to return 
to their homes, is a by no means uncom- 
mon cause of death amongst the South Sea 
Islanders. 

“They pine away gradually but quickly, 
without any noticeable bodily ailment, and 


' probably this form of melancholy may have 


he cannot sue for his wages until the expi- | 
ration of the stipulated time, when the | 


estate on which he has laboured may have 
come into the possession of a mortgagee, or 


the proprietor may have become insolvent; | 


and thus the unfortunate Kanaka at least 
loses half a year’s wages, because the 
“Wayes Act of 1870,” 34 Vic., No. 16, only 
holds the mortgagee responsible for six 


months’ wages prior to the date of his | 


taking possession of the mortgaged pro- 
perty. 
“Two parallel cases are now under con- 


sideration—one the Kircubbin Sugar Plan- | 
tation, lately the property of Messrs. Power | 


and Lyons; the other the property of the 
Messrs, Stewart, of Bundaberg—each of 
which properties have been taken possession 


of by mortgagees, while the late proprietors | 
still owe a large amount of wages to their | 


Polynesians,” 


helped to hasten the death of those at Copen- 
hagen Bend. 

‘*T therefore believe that the great mor- 
tality on Mr. Eaton’s plantation was owing— 

** Firstly —To exposure to the cold night 
air of the foggy nights of August. 

‘** Secondly.—To the carelessness of the 
Islanders themselves when first suffering 
from sickness, 

‘* Lastly.—To their utter prostration of 
spirit when attacked by disease. 

‘Doubtless change of diet, and the 
brackish water preferred by them, had 
some share. 

“No blame could, as far as I could see, 
be attached to their lodging, food, or cloth- 
ing, or their treatment on the part of the 
owner.” 

Nothing can be more touching than the 
longing for home in these wretched exiles. 
The Attorney-General declares that all these 
abuses and cruelties will be remedied by the 
new bill recently brought into the Colonial 
Legislature, 

The whole system is a disgrace to the 
Colony, and unless the Colonists take imme- 
diate steps to put a stop to these abuses, the 
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whole subject must again be pressed upon | 
the attention of the Colonial Office, and of 
the Imperial Parliament. 


THE COLONIAL PRESS ON THE TRAFFIC, 


“‘It is quite apparent that unscrupulous 
means are adopted to recruit labour; that 
virtually Polynesians are purchased from 
their chiefs; that cases have occurred in 
which ‘boys’ under engagement—as may 
reasonably be supposed — to missionaries, 
have been enticed away from the service 
of their employers. So recently as last 
January the Acting Colonial Secretary 
made the startling discovery that labourers 
are bought with ‘trade.’ ‘That practice 
has been observed from the first,’ is the 
reply of Mr. Horrocks to Mr. Hemmant’s 
inquiry. That is, as we understand it, when 
this traffic commenced the chiefs had to be 
cajoled and bribed into allowing the re- 
cruiters to take away the islanders. The 
bribes were of trifling value to those who 
offered them, but very alluring to the un- 
sophisticated chiefs, The plan once adopted 
it became a practice, and has continued to 
this day; ‘no bargain is considered com- 
plete until the necessary trade has been 
forthcoming in cach case.’ Then, on ar- 
riving in this colony, the recruits are hired 
to those who will pay the highest premium 
over and above a stipulated rate of wages. 
The recruiters, in fact, sell their recruits, 
for a term of three years, to the highest 
bidder. 

‘The purchaser enters into a nominal 
engagement to return them to their own 
islands at the end of their term of service. 
But Mr. Sheridan, on the 12th April last, 
called the attention of the Colonial Secretary 
to a practice which was ‘ gradually being 
adopted of inducing kanakas, after their 
three years have expired, to enter into fresh 
engagements; and it was found that for 
however short a period the new engagement 
may be, the entering into any engagement 
whatsoever relieves the original employer 
from the obligation to provide a return 
passage.’ 

“An engagement, therefore, of three 
months’ duration would deprive the un- 
suspecting kanaka of the right to claim the 
fulfilment of one of the main articles in his 
original engagement with the trader who 
recruited him, and with the sugar-grower or 
squatter, who purchased him for three years 
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—namely, the privilege of getting back home 
without trouble or cost to himself. 

‘¢ Another trick of the trade has been to 
engage labourers for the favourite district of 
Maryborough with the deliberate intention 
of sending them hundreds of miles to the 
north or west. In several cases mortgagees. 
have, on taking possession of plantations, 
refused to pay the wages due to Polynesian 
labourers. A recent decisionat Maryborough 
will probably prevent any further attempts 
at that particular kind of fraud. Dr. Jen- 
kins notified the Immigration Agent of the 
death, by dysentery, at or near Goondiwindi, 
of five islanders within three weeks. In 
those cases all that medical attention 
could do was done, but in vain. The 
question therefore arises whether it is not 
an inhuman proceeding to take these men, 
who have been accustomed to a uniform 
marine temperature, to inland places where 
the temperature is variable, food utterly 
different from what they have been ac- 
customed to, and medical comforts or skill 
not often within reach? It is, more- 
over, a palpable violation of the original 
design of the Polynesian Labour Act to 
employ them on station work, for which 
they have no physical adaptation, and it is 
a violation of the understood conditions on 
which they were recruited. 

‘* We hope, therefore, that no clamour 
about ‘the rights of colonists, as British 
subjects, toemploy what labour they think 
fit,’ will deter the Government from at- 
tempting such legislation as will prevent 
the abuses to which, in the past, it has 
given rise, if the thing be at all possible. 

‘** Were the evidence now before us in the 
hands of some ‘ British subjects’ in the old 
country, it would probably lead to an 
authoritative declaration that ‘ British sub- 
jects’ are not at liberty ‘to employ what 
labour they think fit.’ If, as certain peti- 
tioners to Parliament from Mackay say, the 
sugar industry depends upon this labour, 
all we have to say in reply is that unless 
the labourers can be procured and treated 
more like human beings than dumb cattle, 
Queensland had better be without the 
sugar industry.”—Brisbane Telegraph, Oct. 
6, 1876. 
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ARREST AND IMPRISONMENT OF 
THE ABYSSINIAN ENVOY. 


THE infatuation of the Khedive in refer- 
ence to his intended annexation of Abys- 
sinian territory having received severe 
checks by the utter defeat of no less than 
three expeditions, has tempted the Ruler 
of Egypt to a course of action natural 
enough to an Eastern despot, but in dis- 
tinct violation of the laws and customs of 
all civilized nations. King John might 
naturally imagine that, after three dis- 
astrous campaigns, the Khedive would not 
be unwilling to receive an Envoy, in order 
to arrange the terms of peace. The follow- 
ing extract from the Standard will show 
how the Khedive can dispense with laws 
and customs, even to the violation of 
the sanctity of our own British consulate. 
We would suggest that King John should 
send an Envoy direct to this country, and 
thus bring himself and his people into 
direct communication with the people of 
England. 


“ Alexandria, Dec. 9. 

“Since the date of my last letter the 
complications between the King of Abys- 
sinia’s Envoy and the Khedive have reached 
a climax. As already stated, the former, 
with his suite of seven persons, had been 
detained under arrest in Cairo for upwards 
of three months without having been able 
even to see the Khedive, much less to 
arrange the terms of peace. Under these 
circumstances his wish to withdraw from 
Egypt was not unnatural, nor was it sur- 
prising that, seeing no other means of at- 
taining his object, he sought the interven- 
tion of the British Consul-General. The 
Envoy is a man of advanced age, and his 
letter, of which the following is a trans- 
lation, is almost touching in its quiet sim- 
plicity and earnestness :— 

“ «This letter is to the Hon. Charles 
Vivian, Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul- 
General in Egypt representing the Govern- 
ment of England. 

_“* Honoured Highest, may Jesus Christ 
give you long life and happiness. 

“* A messenger, named Ali Bey Reobi, 
came to our King Johannes, in the name 
of friendship and peace, with many pre- 


sents, and he received him with Royal 
honours. He told the King his master 
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ordered him to return in three days. So 
the King gave him weapons, clothing. de- 
corations, and money, and an escort, which 
accompanied him to Ratib Pacha’s camp. 
And to me the King gave a letter of peace 
for the Khedive, and besides a verbal mes- 
sage to him. But Ratib Pacha, command- 
ing the Egyptian troops at Kaya Khor, 
detained Ali Bey Roobi, telling me he 
was not required, but I must go to Egypt. 
So I said, “ Yes,” and came. 

“¢ A messenger from nation to nation 
must go not only to those who know God, 
and recognise laws, but also to those who 
know neither. He takes his message and re- 
turns, fearing nothing. But nowI have been 
imprisoned in Cairo ninety-five days. The 
Khedive has not seen me, nor received the 
presents, and I nowask you to request him 
to do so, and send me away. For the love 
of mankind Jesus Christ was crucified: of 
His own free will; and, as the Holy Bible 
says, He came for the whole world. In 
His name I beg this favour of you. Though 
I am an Ethiopian and you are English— 
through Jesus Christ we are brothers. 

a it is known by Lord Napier what 
service Atto Johannes did to please the 
Queen and the kingdom of England; and 
for her friendship, love, and peace. “ We 
do not advise a wise man, nor chop meat 
for a lion,” and what can I say to you who 
know all the laws of kings and of nations ? 
My lord the King may think I am staying 
here by my own free will; but it is by force 
alone. 

“¢ Ali Bey Roobi, fearing his master, 
asked me to beg of the King to let him re- 
turn in three days, and it was done; but 
here I receive no answer from the officials 
when I beg them to ask the Khedive to let 
me go. 

““* Written at Boulac Takroor,in the city 
of Masr (Cairo), the 21st of Haddar, 1869, 
corresponding 30th November, 1876, by 
Bilata Gerizziar.’” 


“The Envoy, having written his letter, 
managed, though not without difficulty, to 
get it forwarded to Mr. Vivian. This was 
effected through the instrumentality of an 
Englishman at Cairo, whom the Envoy had 
known in his own country. In enclosing 
the letter, King John’s messenger says :— 


“¢ With me are seven, whose names —— 
will give to you; there are also two monks 
and a child, who would pass to Jerusalem. 
The Egyptians brought us to Suez in the 
night. In the night they brought us on 
here. To-day I have counted ninety-five 
days in this place. We eat our bread with 
trembling, and sleep not for fear. Why 
should I live who am old? But for the 
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young men I fear. For His sake, who re- 
deemed us, do all things for our release. 
“ Even too many words may be loaded on 
adonkey’s back.” We will talk of all things 
when we embrace.” 
The intervention of the British Consul- 
General with the Khedive, and his promise 
to release the prisoners, have already been 
communicated to you by telegraph. Un- 
fortunately, however, this promise has not 
been kept ; and two days ago the Abys- 
sinians, weary of waiting for the help that 
never came, determined to effect their own 
' deliverance. They managed to escape under 
the pretext of visiting the Coptic Church in 
Cairo, to which they went, guarded as usual, 
There appears to have been a struggle, 
resulting in the whole of the captives flee- 
ing to the British Consulate-General, where 
they demanded protection. The Consul- 
Genera], having communicated with the 
Foreign Office, had a second interview with 
the Khedive, who renewed his previous as- 
surances with regard to them ; and, relying 
upon this, the Consul-General lodged the 
entire party at one of the hotels, under the 
guard of the consular janissary. During 
the night they appear to have been recap- 
tured ; and Cairo, on awakening yesterday 
morning, learned that the Envoy and suite 
had been sent away by train, no one knows 
whither. 

“ The terms which the Envoy was in- 
structed to demand of the Khedive were 
nothing less than the cession to Abyssinia 
of an Egyptian port and the withdrawal of 
the Egyptian troops from all places occu- 
pied by them since King John’s accession 
(October, 1872). These conditions are such 
as his Highness is unable to accept, though 
it is to be regretted that he should have 
accompanied his rejection of them by treat- 
ing Bilata Gerizziar, who comes in the 
sacred character of an ambassador, in the 
manner above described. Meanwhile pre- 
parations for continuing the war, which is 
now regarded as certain, go on, and the 
few that remain of the able-bodied male 
population unenrolled will, no doubt, soon 
be draughted:for the army. 

“ It is stated on good authority that his 
Highness is not satisfied with the Ameri- 
can military officers in his service, and has 
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caused it to be intimated to them that 
their existing contracts will not be renewed. 
Whether this, on the eve of a campaign, is 
good policy, or otherwise, may well be 
questioned, especially as many of these 
officers occupy important positions and 
may be difficult to replace. Of the success 
of the Egyptian arms people here are by no 
means sanguine. Beaten in three cam- 
paigns the Khedive is scarcely likely to 
succeed in a fourth, and the general wish 
is that some means could be devised to 
prevent him from further sacrificing the 
lives of his subjects and the resources of 
the country in a fruitless enterprise.’”’— 
Standard, Dec. 18. 
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A RESPECTFUL ADDRESS TO 
JOHN, KING OF ABYSSINIA. 


Tue attempts of the Khedive to invade 
and annex some of the provinces belong- 
ing to John, King of Abyssinia, and their 
utter failure, in consequence of the bravery 
cf the Abyssianians, and the strategy of 
their king, have drawn the attention and 
the sympathy of Englishmen towards that 
country. Many circumstances tend to in- 
crease that interest, and an opportunity 
being offered to the Committee of the 
Society of sending a letter to the king, in 
regard to the slavery said to prevail in 
his dominions, the following was prepared 
and sent :— 

“THE RESPECTFUL ADDRESS OF THE ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY TO JOHN, KING OF 
ABYSSINIA. 

“ StrE,—The British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, founded many years ago, 
for the purpose of promoting the abolition 
of slavery and the slave-trade throughout 
the world, has recently had its attention 
especially turned to Abyssinia, and to your 
Majesty’s avowed intention to abolish 
slavery and the slave-trade in your do- 
minions. 

“Tt was a great satisfaction to the Society 
to learn, three years ago, through their 
esteemed fellow-countryman, Mr, E. A. De 
Cosson, that you had communicated this 
intention by a letter addressed to Earl 


| Granville, at that time principal Secre- 
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tary of State for Foreign Affairs in this 
country. 

“The object you have proposed to your- 
self is a noble one, and although its ac- 
complishment may be attended with sacri- 
fices and difficulties, we trust you will 
persevere, and that you will not relax 
your efforts till you have cleared your 
country from the stigma and the sin of 
slavery. 

“ Your country has the honour of pro- 
fessing the Christian religion, which is 
opposed to slavery and to every descrip- 
tion of cruelty and injustice. 

“* Tt teaches alike to kings and their sub- 
jects the great and sublime lesson, couched 
in these words of the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself, the Saviour of men: ‘ Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them.’ 

“God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth,’ and He has conferred on all 
men the right to liberty ; a sacred right of 
which, if guiltless of crime, he cannot be 
justly deprived. 

“Tt is our earnest desire that your efforts 
to clear your country from slavery and the 
slave-trade (an object which the English 
nation has very much at heart) may be 
crowned with complete success. So will 
your reign be a blessing to the ancient 
people of Abyssinia, and your name will 
descend to posterity as one of the benefac- 
tors of mankind. 

“We pray that your Majesty may long 
live to bless your people by a just rule, 
and that your subjects may enjoy great 
prosperity and peace. 

“On behalf of the British and Foreign 

Anti-Slavery Society, 
“‘ We are, very respectfully, 
“ JosEPH Cooper, ) Hon. 
EpMunpD Srouraeg, ) Sec. 
Aaron Buzacort, Secretary.” 


Seen — 








THE RIOTS IN BARBADOS. 


Our readers will be interested in learning 
the results of the trials of persons appre- 
hended during the recent riots in Bar- 
bados. 
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The special Commission was opened on 
the 12th of October, and lasted till the 21st. 
Mr. Lushington Phillips, the Acting Chief 
Justice, who was sent out by the Colonial 
Office for the purpose, presiding. 

The Court disposed of 131 cases, in which 
there were 450 prisoners. In his charge to 
the grand jury, Mr. Phillips regretted that 
the cases had not been summarily dealt with. 
The prisoners had already been in prison for 
a period far exceeding that to which they 
would have been liable if convicted of the 
minor offence of stealing poultry and pro- 
visions, and had already been sufficiently 
punished. 

A large class of prisoners who had taken 
no prominent part in the riots had already 
been many months in gaol, and justice would 
be done by discharging them on their own 
recognisances to come up for judgment 
when called upon. The296 prisoners charged 
with petty larceny were discharged, and 45 
others were liberated on entering into their 
own recognisances. On leaving the Court, 
friends received them with loud cheering. 

Another batch of prisoners, to whom bail 
was refused by Chief Justice Packer, Mr. 
Phillips discharged at once. 

There was a great difference in the depo- 
sitions taken before the magistrates and the 
evidence given before the Commission. The 
rioting charged against several was of a 
most trivial character, and in discharging 
a number who filled the dock, Mr. Phillips- 
said the affair in which they were concerned 
was nothing more than was described by 
the negro word “ Bobbery.” 

On the third day of trial thirty-seven pri- 
soners who had been in prison six months 
were placed in the dock, charged with riot- 
ing, and the judge liberated thirty-two of 
them at once. Five charged with attempt- 
ing to murder Colonel Clements, inspector 
general of police, were sentenced to penal 
servitude. 

The general result of the trials was that 
296 prisoners were discharged, 45 were 
liberated on their own recognisances, 15 
failed to surrender, 17 were sentenced to 
penal servitude, 30 to imprisonment with 
hard labour, and in 12 cases the grand jury 
ignored the bills. Most of the imprison- 
ment was for three months, and in the only 
case of incendiarism the sentence was seven 
years’ penal servitude. 

The bills were all ignored against whites 
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who had fired on blacks, but. the judge ad. 
monished them with some severity. 

We quote part of the address of Chief 
Justice Phillips to the grand jury of Bar- 
bados, 21st October, 1876. 

It is not often the duty of an English 
judge to pronounce so severe a condemna- 
tion on the uselessness and gross partiality 
of grand juries. 

Our readers will require no further com- 
ment. 

““You have been kept a long time from 
your usual avocations, and must have suf- 
fered inconvenience, and really I see no 
necessity existing here for the interven- 
tion of a grand jury, between the Crown 
as prosecutor and the open Court, I have 
been on the bench for twenty years in a 
colony where grand juries are unknown, 
and no evils have occurred that such an in- 
stitution could remedy. The experience 
of this assize convinces me that the in- 
stitution may well be abolished here. 

‘“‘T have observed that you have ignored 
every bill laid before you in which a 
planter has been charged with shooting 
with intent. I do not say that you have 
not been justified in this course. The evi- 
dence brought before you may have varied 
from the depositions which I hold in my 
hand, and on which the prisoners were 
committed; yet I feel that I should ill 
discharge my duty as minister of justice 
were I to say nothing. Incalculable mis- 
chief to the whole community may arise 
should the belief become prevalent, that 
firearms may be used with impunity. You 
will yourselves have observed that, in nearly 
every case of serious riot you have dealt 
with, the temper of the rioters has been 
excited by the use or display of fire-arms, 
As I said before, of course the evidence you 
have heard must have varied. materially 
from that on the face of the depositions: 
The depositions in Parris’s case show that 
he fired five chambers of his revolver into 
amass of people, and the result was—a boy 
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a cruel cowardly act. These depositions 
show that, after the rioting had subsided, 
Hinkson, with armed soldiers, whom we 
must now regret were ever placed at his 
disposal, went in search of one Braith- 
waite, who was discovered running away, 
and was pursued by the prisoners Hinkson 
and Packham; he fled over rocks and cane- 
fields, fired on as he ran, till the great sea 
arrested his further flight, and his pursuers 
came up; on this he threw up his hands and 
exclaimed, ‘Don’t shoot me, I am coming 
up.’ The soldier who had raised his rifle, 
actuated I trust by some feeling of com- 
passion dropped it, and said to the magis- 
trate,‘ What must Ido?’ Two witnesses 
say the magistrate answered, ‘Shoot him!’ 
another says, ‘Leave him there.’ He was 
left there; the soldier fired, shooting the 
hunted man through and through. No 
doubt he was an outcast and a man of bad 
character, but not all bad; but, hunted and 
outcast as he was, life was as sweet to him 
as to his destroyers; yet for the four days 
he lingered, under the certainty of impend- 
ing death, he uttered no curse, no cry for 
justice against them; he spoke once to his 
father before dying, ‘ Care for my chidren.’ 

‘* Gentlemen, as far as you and I are con- 
cerned, the case is at an end; but I say 
advisedly, it will be remembered with ab- 
horrence by every man in this Island who 
regards justice or humanity, and I can only 
hope that in your need you may receive 
that mercy which this day you have ex- 
tended to others.” 


MR. BANCROFT ESPEUT ON THE 
VEXATIONS OF A PLANTER 
WHO EMPLOYS COOLIES. 


WE insert the following letter, sent by 
Mr. Espeut to the Colonial Standard (for 


_ Nov. 4, 1876), because we are as much 


concerned for the welfare of the planter as 


| for the well-being of the negro, or coloured 


shot. Those in Risbrooke’s case disclose, | 


that he fired his fowling-piece, happily with- 
out effect, at some negroes sitting around 
a small fire. Risbrooke admits he fired, 
but he adds that ‘ he only did it in fun.’ 

‘* What shall I say to you on the case of 
the magisirate Hinkson and the soldier 


| 


| 
| 


Packham in the face of your finding? I | 
cannot call it a crime, but I do say it was | 


races. We are sorry that any planter 
should be put to such trouble and expense 


_ as Mr. Espeut has been put to,—taking his 


own narrative of his own vexatious ex- 
periences. At the same time, it is not easy 
to see how these experiences are to be 
avoided, if the coolie immigration is to 
furnish the planter with his labour. There 
will be inefficient coolies, partly owing to 
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the difficulties of the agent in India in 
finding as many as he requires ; and partly 
through the loss of health and disease 
during the voyage. 

When landed in Jamaica, all planters 
must share alike—in good and indifferent 
—and it may be that Mr. Espeut has not 
fared worse than any others who have 
ordered coolies from India. It is clear that 
the whole system is utterly bad, and costly 
to the Island—not to the planter—for at 
the present moment a debt of £150,000 
has been incurred, under the immigration 
system, which debt must be paid from the 
general revenues of the Island, for—as it is 
said in the [sland—the planters cannot pay 
it ; no one expects them to do it. 


“To the Editor of ‘ The Colonial Standard and 
Jamaica Dispatch,’ 


‘* Srr,— As it is useless representing any- 
thing to the Government, I must ask you to 
allow me to make public a matter in which 
I am a good deal troubled.” 


GENERAL EXPERIENCE OF A PLANTER 
WHO EMPLOYS COOLIES. 


“ During the last five years I have re- 
ceived 254 coolics, many of whom were 
altogether useless and unfit for any labour. 
Of these I have been relieved, after great 
trouble and delay, of no less than forty-five, 
on the ground of permanent incapacity ; 
and I applied for the relief of many others, 
of whom some have died, and some ‘are still 
on this estate, useless as labourers, and a 
source of much anxiety and expense.” 


THE CASE OF BUSTIE. 


‘* Among the coolies whose relief was re- 
fused is Bustie, ex Humber, 1872. This man, 
shortly after his arrival, was very ill with 
asthma and bronchitis. Every wet season 
he is on his back for weeks. When I found 
he could not stand exposure of any kind, 
I tried to find indoor labour for him; but, 
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not being able to employ him remunera- | 


tively, I applied to be relieved of him. This 
was refused on several repeated applications, 
and I have consequently been made to pay 
& very large sum of money in hospital dues 
and in subsistence money. A few weeks 
ago the coolie purchased the remainder of 
his indentures, much to my surprise and 
satisfaction. On inquiry I ascertained that, 
on being last discharged from the Union 
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Hospital, on the 28th of August last, he had 
been told that if he came back again he 
would be sent to the Depét in Spanish Town 
—that is to say, relieved. He did not like 
the idea of leaving this estate, so he paid 
his money and got his discharge certificate. 
But although Bustie has got rid of his in- 
dentures without having to make good the 
numerous days his service has been lost 
to me, and without my receiving any re- 
turn for very heavy hospital bills and for 
many weeks’ support in rainy weather, he 
has not been able to get rid of his disease, 
On the 17th instant he sent for me, and I 
found him emaciated and harassed by his 
cough and asthma; and, being afraid the 
man would die if not medically attended, 
I sent him, on the 18th, to the Government 
medical officer, with a note asking that 
physic might be given tohim. The reply 
I received was: ‘ The best thing to do with 
Bustie is to admit him into hospital, which 
I can do provided you are willing to pay 
for his care and maintenance. I cannot 
prescribe Government medicines for free 
coolies unless they are in hospital.’ 

“ Here we have a coolie whose relief has 
been repeatedly refused, who to avoid relief 
has purchased his discharge, and who, in 
all human probability, will,die except pri- 
vate charity supplies him with that care 
and attention which, had he been relieved, 
he would have been entitled to, but is now 
refused. 

‘** Not long ago I had a free coolie on this 
estate very ill with Bright’s disease, who had 
not served out the ten years required to en- 
title him to return-passage or bounty, and 
consequently still completing his contract 
with the Government, though he had com- 
pleted his contract with the planter. I 
supposed that the Government were bound, 
in common humanity and justice, to see 
that coolies were cared for at least during 
the ten years they contracted to spend here, 
and accordingly sent the coolie to the hos- 
pital. Law 9 of 1876 having been passed, 
the Governor caused a levy to be made on 
my goods for certain charges in dispute— 
charges similar to those involved in the case 
of ‘ The Attorney-General v. Espeut’ (still 
sub judice); and among the charges levied 
for was 10s. 6d. for the hospital care of this 
free coolie, who, in spite of my efforts to 
save his life, died of Bright’s disease. 

“It is evident that Bustie also will die 
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uncared for and unattended to unless I un- 
dertake to pay his hospital bill. To most 
people this would seem a scandalous state 
of things seeing that the planters this year 
are charged with £10,705 for hospitals, 
£2,800 for medical aid and medicine, and 
£7,667 8s. for immigration officials and 
buildings, in all £21,172 8s. ; and seeing that 
the planters and the cvolies contribute also 
to the general revenue which provides for 
General Hospitals, Alms House, Lepers’ 
Home, Lunatic Asylum, Government Medi- 
cal Department, &c., &., &. If Bustie 
does die he will only be one of many who 
have been sacrificed to the apathy and 
cruelty of ‘paternal’ Government. The 
death of a coolie is a bagatelle so long as 
only the Government are responsible ; it is 
only a serious matter when an unfortunate 
employer can be saddled with the respon- 
sibility. The case of Bustie is no new case. 
Of my coolies, Murrachia, Tailoo, and Fut- 
tesing have preceded him under circum- 
stances worse even than the present. 


THE CASE OF MURRACHIA. 

‘* Murrachia, an idiot woman, was allotted 
to me ex Hereford in 1871. She never did 
a day’s work, her relief was refused re- 
peatedly, and she was sent to prison more 
than once to cure her of ‘ shamming mad.’ 
At last she burnt down the house she lived in 
and the adjoining ones—the entire village 
escaping by a miracle—and was relieved on 
the 17th May, 1873, just two years after she 
ought to have been relieved. She was sent 
to the Depdt in Spanish Town, and after 
a little while was sent back to me, under 
constabulary escort, with a certificate 
stating she was ‘fit for work.’ I refused 
to receive her as she had been relieved, and 
instead of being cared for she was turned 
adrift without a sixpence. At last, after 
much trouble and correspondence, I got her 
sent back to the Hospital, as the unfortu- 
nate woman had no means of support, and 
had told me that unless I supported her and 
allowed her to stay here she would burn 
down every building and cane-field on the 
estate. A few weeks after her second visit 
to the Depdt she appeared again. She said 
they had turned her out of the place—they 
said she had escaped (!) ; anyhow she tra- 
velled the fifty-six miles, begging a mouthful 
here and there and in sore plight. Again 
I got her sent back and again she esca- 
ped (!), Eventually she died of ‘star. 
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vation,’ afew miles out of Buff Bay on the 
main road to Kingston, The post mortem 
showed that she died of ‘want of food.’ 
This was a relieved coolie, an idiot coolie, 
in charge of and under the care of the Go- 
vernment! When I urged inquiry the 


‘Governor would do nothing, and told me 


to mind my own business, I referred «the 
matter to the Secretary of State, and I was 
told that it was not a case in which inquiry 
or action was necessary |” 


TAILOO AND FUTTESING. 

*Tailoo and Futtesing were two old men 
ex Latona. When they were allotted to me 
on the 24th May, 1878, I protested in vain 
against being compelled to take two old 
men incapable of doing any work. They 
never did any work, and my application 
for relief being refused, on the ground that 
they were ‘malingerers,’ they were—in my 
absence from the estate—sentenced to thirty 
days’ hard labour, because they did not work 
when they could not work. They were 
taken to the lock-up at Buff Bay, en route 
for Port Maria, and were so feeble and weak 
that six hours were spent in doing two miles 
of their journey. On arrival at the lock-up, 
the exertion had made them so ill they 
could go no further, There being no place 
at the lock-up for sick prisoners, appli- 
cation was made to me to allow them to go 
into my estate’s hospital. Neither ever left 
the hospital alive; both died before the thirty 
days’ sentence expired—within ten days of 
each other. 

‘* In theircase the Governor would, as usual, 
do nothing, and the Secretary of State in- 
formed me that he did not think their death 
attributable to their sentence!” 

VEXATIONS OF A PLANTER. 

** After such experience it will be under- 
stood how useless it is for me to make any 
representation in regard to Bustie, who will 
probably die, as the others have died, from 
neglect and cruelty—not on the part of the 
employer, thank God, but on the part of 
those who are mistakenly supposed to be 
the protector of the coolie against the bru- 
tality of the planters. 

‘Is it surprising, under the present order 
of things, that I should be set upon and 
persecuted by the Governor? A planter who 
dares to tell the Government what I have 
told them, is such a noxious creature that 
he must be made to feel and to suffer all 
that is possible; even a special law is passed, 
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to inflict the maximum punishment for his 
temerity in questioning illegal charges in 
regard to coolies who die from the cruelty 
and negligence of the Government. 


‘* Failing in my efforts to correct this hide- 
ous state of things with theGovernor and with 
the Secretary of State, I hoped to have suc- 
ceeded in the Law Courts, by contesting the 
case of the Attorney-General v. Espeut; but 
here I was again foiled in a manner dis- 
creditable to the Government, if the details, 
with which I would not weary the public, 
were known. Very conveniently for the 
Governor the Judge ruled that I could not 
make any defence to the action. I am 
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therefore obliged to ask you to give me this 
opportunity of explaining why it is that I 
am hunted and persecuted by the Governor 
of Jamaica, whilst the true interests, even 
the lives, of the inhabitants are neglected. 
“Tam, Sir, 
‘* Your obedient Servant, 

“'W. Bancrorr Espevt.” 

“Spring Garden, Buff Bay, P.O., 

24th October, 1876.” 

Of course we say nothing about the 
legal actions referred to. It is hard to 
believe that a Governor who has been so 
thorough a friend of the Planting interest 
should now turn against them. 











RETURN OF COOLIES, ST. VINCENT. 


Mr. ErrrineTON, M.P., has obtained the following Return :— 

“ RETURN of the number of Coolies, of the Money expended on Immigration, together 
with particulars as to certain Taxes, for the Island of St. Vincent, West Indies, 
during the fifteen years since the origination of the Immigration Fund in that Island, 
arranged according to the Schedule’‘annexed.” 


| 
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* This is the number under indenture of service. 


Colonial Office, May, 1876. J. LOWTHER. 


(Signed) 
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KIDNAPPING FOR SLAVERY IN 
EASTERN BENGAL. 


“THE Pioneer publishes particulars of a 
case which seems to prove that a curious 
and detestable traffic in slave girls is regu- 
larly carried on among the wealthier Mo- 
hammedans of Eastern Bengal. 


‘““¢One evening after a sub-divisional 
officer had done, as he thought, with his 
official labours for the day, and was quietly 
smoking in front of his dungalow, a rather 
pretty girl of eighteen was brought before 
him with her neck closely bandaged up, and 
charged with having attempted to commit 
suicide by cutting herthroat, The incident 
was alleged to have occurred about a week 
before in the zenana of a Mohammedan 
zemindar, residing not five miles from the 
magistrate’s court. The woman at once 
confessed her guilt, stating that she was a 
chukri or slave-girl of the zemindar, and 
that she had rashly attempted to take her 
own life, because of the ill-treatment to 
which she had been subjected. This, she 
said, consisted of excessive task work, tank 
digging and surki pounding, insufficient 
food, and repeated beating with a rattan. 
It also appeared that the attempted suicide 
had been concealed by the zemindar till two 
other slave-girls had succeeded in escaping 
by night from the zenana enclosure. These, 
in recounting their own woes at the police 
station, mentioned the fact of the woman 
lying wounded in the zemindar’s female 
upartments. One of these two latter women 
was found by the sub-divisional officer to 
bear on her person evident stripes of a cane 
said to be inflicted by the zemindar’s wife.’ 


** Investigation substantially confirmed 
the tale, and proved that the same zemindar 
had had several other victims. Sometimes 
by fraud, sometimes by force, the women 
are drawn into a zemindar’s house, from 
which they can only escape by flight. 


*** Tt was in fact the theory of the prose- 
cution, that it was the practice of the Mus- 
sulman zemindars of these Eastern Districts 
to seize as many women as they wanted, 
not specially for immoral purposes, but to 
use them as slave labourers, free male labour 
being very expensive; that they forced them 
to marry their menial men servants, in order 
to have over them the power that the mar- 
riage provisions of the Penal Code provides : 
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and that, finally, if they proved too refrac- 
tory, their masters interchanged them, send- 
ing them to distant districts, where the 
loneliness and hopelessness of their position 
might at last quench their longing for home 
and for freedom.’ 


‘* A change of magistrate, and other cir- 
cumstances, seem to have caused a failure 
of justice. The new magistrate was pre- 
vailed upon to reject the oral evidence of 
the women, and the conviction was—for 
simple assault and a fine. A fine of one 
thousand rupees decreed by the first magis- 
trate against the zemindar for concealment 
of suicide was reduced by the judge to five 
hundred rupees. The Pioneer always deais 
forth its information with judicious reserva- 
tion. The case occurred, we have been told, 
in Attya. The original magistrate was Mr. 
O’Donnel, and it was the barrister, Mr. 
Wood, who persuaded the second magistrate 
to reject the evidence of the women.”— 
Friend of India, Nov. 25, 1876. 





FOURTH EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 
TO ABYSSINIA. 


AccORDING to rumour, preparations are 
being made by the Khedive for another 
expedition into Abyssinia. It is easy to 
imagine the humiliation of past defeats, 
and the hope that a fourth expedition will 
not share the fate of the three previous 
ones. Meanwhile King John has sent an 
Envoy to the Khedive with terms of peace, 
but the Khedive has refused to see him or 
to receive his message, and, in vivlation of 
the customs and laws of civilised nations, 
has made the Envoy and his suite prisoners. 
After a detention of ninety-five days this 
Envoy appealed to and sought refuge at 
the British Consulate at Cairo. Relying 
upon the promise of the Khedive, Consul- 
General Stanton lodged the entire party at 
one of the hotels, under the pone of the 
Consular Janissary, but during the night 
they were re-captured and taken and sent 
away by train, no one knows whither. As 
it is certain that the extension of Egyptian 
territory will certainly involve an exten- 
sion of slavery and the slave-trade, the 
Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society 
have represented the case to the Foreign 
Office, and they trust that Lord Derby 
will not only maintain the rights of the 
British Government in foreign countries, 
but also constrain the ruler of Egypt to do 
justice to one who comes to him in the 
sacred name of peace. 
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MASSACRE OF THE CREW OF A 
LABOUR VESSEL AT THE SOLO- 
MON ISLANDS. 


(From the “* 8. M. Herald.”) 


By the schooner Dancing Wave, which 
arrived in Sydney on July 4th, we have re- 
ceived intelligence of one of the most blood- 
thirsty massacres recorded for some time 
past. Mr. Richard Davis, who was for- 
merly chief officer of the barque Sydney, has 
kindly furnished us with the following par- 
ticulars of the event :— 

“The Dancing Wave sailed from Sydney 
on a labour cruise, her ultimate destination 
being Somerset. She proceeded to the 
Solomon Group, and had engaged a certain 
number of the natives of Florida Island. 
On the 22nd of April at ten a.m. the labour 
was all on board, and Captain Harrison was 
taking down their names, when suddenly 
there was a general rising among the natives 
on board, and instantly the crew, with the 
exception of one man, were tomahawked. 
The captain went into the cabin and died at 
once. The chief officer and steward, who 
had taken refuge in the cabin, being badly 
wounded, shot themselves to avoid more 
torture. William Broad, the man saved, 
jumped overboard, and getting hold of the 
ship’s boat, escaped, and made for Savu 
Island. Broad, the seaman saved, was 
placed on board H.M.S. Sandfly, at Mikara, 
and she at once left for the scene of the 
massacre. The following are the names of 
the murdered men: Captain A. Harrison, 
Mr. J. Dare, chief officer; Thomas Hellier, 
steward; Sanderson, Nicholson and Thomp- 
son, seamen. 

“The barque Sydney left here on the 12th 
of February this year, and proceeded to St. 
Christoval, one of the Solomon Islands, 
where she remained for about four weeks, 
discharging coal, refitting, and making the 
necessary preparations for her next voyage. 
From St. Christoval she went to Savoa, 
another island of the same group, and upon 
approaching the island the schooner Dan- 
cing Wave was observed off the coast, to the 
north-east. The Sydney came to her anchor- 
age on the evening of the 22nd of April, and 
at about half past six in the morning of the 
28rd, a man named William Broad, and 
Harry, a native of St. Christoval, came 
alongside in a boat and reported themselves 
as members of the crew of the Dancing 
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Wuve, whose comrades had been massacred 
on the previous morning. Immediately 
upon the receipt of this information Captain 
Woodhouse, of the Sydney, ordered a boat 
to be lowered and manned to give chase to 
the schooner, which was still perceived 
bearing away in the offing. At this time 
the sea was perfectly smooth, and there was 
no wind, but about ten o’clock the breeez 
freshened from the northward, and the boat, 
being unable to make the schooner, returned 
to the Sydney, when the captain ordered the 
vessel to be got under weigh, and set off in 
pursuit of the Dancing Wave, the barque 
steering S.8.W. At about 5.30 on the morn- 
ing of the 24th the schooner was observed 
inshore, and about four miles distant, to the 
westward of Wanderer's Bay, which is situ- 
ated at the extreme west end of Gauldeanar, 
one of the Solomon group. Having come 
up with the schooner, Captain Woo¢c house, 
accompanied by twelve of his crew (princi- 
pally natives), boarded the Dancing Wave, 
and found that the vessel had been ran- 
sacked from stem to stern; the natives had 
murdered the captain and all his crew, ex- 
cepting William Broad and the man Harry, 
and had pillaged the whole place, carrying 
off everything that they could lay their 
hands on, and destroying life as well as pro- 
perty. The decks and the cabin floor were 
all bespattered with blood and other human 
remains ; and in the saloon pickle and pep- 
per bottles were found to have been emptied, 
and their contents cast upon the floor, mix- 
ing themselves in heterogeneous masses with 
the blood, &c. Near the mainmast the head 
of one of the native crew was found. As 
soon as Captain Woodhouse could make it 
convenient he had the decks washed, and 
removed, us far as possible, all signs of the 
fearful outrages that had been perpetra- 
ted on board her. From Gauldeanar the 
schooner was brought to Savoa, where Cap- 
tain Woodhouse appointed his chief officer, 
Richard Davis, to take command of her, 
and bring her on to Sydney as soon as 
he could obtain a sufficient crew. From 
Savoa Mr. Davis sailed to Rubiana, where 
he met the steamer Ripple, and from which 
he enlisted a couple of European men and 
some natives to come on to Sydney with 
him. He also got a couple of European 
men from the Sydney, which accompanied 
him from Sayoa. From Rubiana the 
schooner went to Mackaria, a seaport of St. 
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Christoval, where he refitted and obtained 
some of his supplies for the passage to this 
port. He took his departure from Micarree 
on Saturday, the 10th of June, The Dan- 
cing Wave arrived here at about 5.30 yester- 
day morning, after having made a smart 


from the islands. The Sydney left 
the Teiosaen Islands shortly after the 
Dancing Wave, so that she may be daily 
expected. 

It may not be uninteresting to our 
readers to know that the inhabitants of the 
Solomon group are cannibals, and Mr. Davis 
informs us that when bartering with the 
natives he has always exercised the greatest 
possible caution, as they cannot be trusted, 
and at the moment at which they may 
appear to be on the most friendly terms is 
the very moment at which they may be ex- 
pected to turn round and make free use of 
their weapons. As an illustration of their 
ireacherousness, he relates that last year, in 
the Kate Kearney, when he was chief officer 
of that vessel, she was at a place called 
Guize, and one day when they were landing 
a chief, who had been on board the ship, 
the islanders suddenly turned round and mur- 
dered four out of eight of the native crewthat 
were in the boat. The men who had disem- 
barked, seeing themselves molested, imme- 
diately made for the boat, at which time 
four of them were killed. The remaining 


four swam to the ship, which they reached | 
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in safety. The time at which they appear 
to be most treacherous is at the death ofa 
chief, at the death of a chief’s wife, or at 
the launch of a canoe, when human heads 
are in much request for adorning their 
‘taboa house,’ in which a female is pro- 
hibited from entering under pain of death.” 
—Fiji Times, August 16th, 1876. 
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